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foreword 



T is, I know, unusual for a wife to write a fore¬ 
word for her husband’s book, but I may 

_ safely say that this is a special case. For not 

only does no one know the author better than I, 
but I have also from experience a specialised know¬ 
ledge of record flights of the type which forms to a 
large extent the subject-matter of this book. My 
appreciation cannot be altogether unbiassed, but I 
am trying as I write this foreword to forget that 
I am a wife, and remember my enthusiasm for 
aviation, and love of adventure. 

My husband has written this record of what must 
by any standards be classed as a very adventurous 
life with a certain ajnount- of regret that those 
experiences are gone, never to return. Although 
he is only twenty-seven he has lived to the full 
every moment of his life since he left Glasgow ten 
years ago, and he has enjoyed them all. I have 
myself read this book with added interest because 
in it he tells of adventures which he has so often 
described to me. 

My husband is by nature a joyous adventurer, 
but there is a serious side to his character. He may 
hide it from the world, but he cannot deceive his 
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wife. His flights have brought fame, but they have 
done something which I believe he values even 
more in that they have enhanced the prestige of 
British aviation. Any one who reads between the 
lines will realise as I did the undercurrent of con¬ 
viction and sincerity behind all he does. I know 
him as does no one else. His attitude of flippancy 
is misleading. He is diffident of being known for 

the clear-headed, serious-minded man that he really 
is. Jim has had many difficulties to contend with 
in his life, as the reader will agree by the time he 

has put down this book. 

We are both young. Our careers are not yet 

over. In another ten years’ time Jim may write a 

sequel, and I shall be surprised if the adventures 

following his Atlantic flight are any less varied or 

exciting than those he has described here. I enjoyed 

this book, and I feel sure that others will too. 
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CHAPTER I 


CHRYSALIS 


A tiresome child—A small boy’s ambitions—A humiliating 
moment—Decision to enter the R.A.F.—Family opposi¬ 
tion—Triumph—Inherited love of adventure—My own 
good luck—My outlook on life. 


C ONFESSION being good for the soul, I 

now confess that I was born in April 1 9° 5* 
It is really rather a confession to make 
when you realise that I have the audacity, and, in 
some people’s view, the impudence to write a book 
concerning the adventures of my life. My life 
being so short it hardly seems possible for me to 
have had adventures, but, nevertheless, having 
confessed to my age, I will now confess to my 
impudence. 

They tell me that I was more than usually tire¬ 
some as a child. I do not seem to remember 
whether I was particularly popular or not with my 
contemporaries. With certain members of my 

B 17 
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family, I have another confession to make : I was 
most distinctly unpopular, for I was brought up 
with two families of cousins. This companionship 
was sternly forbidden me by their nurses. I was 
firmly instructed never to play with them again, 
for at the age of six I had developed a reprehensible 
partiality for biting the fingers of my playmates. 
This tendency of mine, incidentally, was summarily 
repressed by my own nurse, who took the law and 
my fingers into her own hands, and retaliated by 
biting one of my fingers so forcibly and with such 
painful results that finger-biting as a hobby was a 
pleasure from which I became an immediate and 

permanent total abstainer. 

Ever since I can remember, it has been my 
greatest wish to be an aviator. As a small boy the 
thought of flying was vaguely fascinating to me. 
I say vaguely because I had very little idea of 
aviation and what it meant, and the theory of 
aviation was a closed book which until I actually 


went into the Royal Air Force I was neither 
interested nor competent to open. Just as the 
typical small boy of the previous generation yearned 
to be an engine driver, I wanted to be an aviator. 

There were not many books at that time about 


aviators, but any that were available I read and 
re-read. I remember one in particular called 


With the Airmen , by Claude Grahame-White, who 
at the time of its publication was England’s most 
distinguished personality in the air. I met him 
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personally for the first time in 1931 and I told 
him how his was the first aeroplane I had ever seen 
in the air and how his book had fired my boyish 
imagination. The incidents of this and other 
similar books I would adapt to my own case. Lying 
in bed at night and putting myself in the place of 
these heroes of the air, I would fancy how wonderful 
a thing it was to ride majestically down the sky 
dealing destruction to the human ants below, or 
outgeneralling an enemy pilot and sending him 
down to a blazing death. I used to rehearse these 
incidents so frequently that I could shut my eyes 
and I was at once at grips with Richtofen or Udet, 
and my well-trained imagination would always of 
its own volition grant the startling success without 
which the day-dream would have been a complete 
failure. 

It will be excused for my youth—I was thirteen 
when the War ended—that Richtofen was to me a 
figure of romance, sans peur et sans reproche , not 
the grim agent of destruction but the Prince 
Rupert of the Air, whom in my mind’s eye no one 


was allowed to defeat, and with whom I was often 
identified in my flights of fancy. 


When I was about fifteen, I decided to break the 
rule of secrecy which I had placed upon myself 
and tell my best friend about my ambition. I 
took him aside and told him everything. I told 
him that the ambition of my life was travel ; that 
the most romantic form of travel was to be an aviator. 
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and I told him that I was going to be a second 
Richtofen. I told him that I lay awake at nights 
picturing it all to myself. On and on I went pour¬ 
ing out my innermost feelings which I had hitherto 
been too shy to share with anyone, even my own 
family. And then he laughed, not just a chuckle, 
but a burst of uncontrollable giggling. That 
brought me back to earth. I jumped at him and 
hit him as hard as I could with both hands. He 
was taken by surprise at first and looked at me in 
amazement : but I had hurt him and he grappled 
with me, and a vicious and unscientific brawl was 
soon in progress. Before long we were stopped by 
a Prefect which was just as well for me, as he was 
considerably bigger than I. In the result I had at 
least the satisfaction that he received the same pun¬ 
ishment as I did. This was the most humiliating 
moment that I can remember, even more than when 
I crashed at Darwin on my first attempt at the 
Australian—England record. Looking back at it 
now from a distance of ten years it all seems slightly 
ridiculous and that bit about a second Richtofen 
seems quite funny, but small boys take themselves 
most seriously, and that laughter seemed to me the 
grossest insult. I will say this for him that he never 
told anyone else of my confidences, and saved me 
from being an object of general amusement, but 
ever afterwards if he saw me sitting and thinking, 
he would make it a rule to sidle up to me and say 
in a meaning tone “ Castles in the air, eh Mollison ? ” 
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He could always get a rise out of me like that, and 
I am sorry to say that our friendship was never 
quite the same afterwards at school. I ran across 
him in Melbourne when I was with the Australian 
National Airways. He actually remembered the 
incident and apologised for it with his first breath. 
We became at once and still are the best of friends. 

It is a very pleasant memory. 

The incident was a lesson to me and it was not 
until my eighteenth birthday that I first told my 
family of my ambitions, whilst at school it was 
assumed that I was going into my uncle’s business 
at Greenock. On the morning of my eighteenth 
birthday I came down to breakfast feeling rather 
excited with just the slightest touch of apprehen¬ 
sion. I accepted my presents graciously with the 
usual “ Thanks awfully : how did you know ? 
It’s just what I need.” After the consequent excite¬ 
ment had subsided and everyone had finished 
drawing attention to his or her particular gift, I let 
loose my birthday secret. Reaching for the marma¬ 
lade, I said casually : “ Oh, by the way, I’ve 

decided to go into the Air Force.” The reception 
of my thunderbolt was disappointing in the extreme. 
My mother merely put down her cup of coffee and 

and changed the 
subject. It was some time before I could impress 
upon them that I was really in earnest, but when 
they realised it they put up a very stout opposition. 
“ But, my dear, you don’t know anything about it 


said 


* t 


Don t be silly, Jim, 
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yet.” “ Never mind about that—I’ve always 
wanted to fly and I’ve made up my mind to do so 
now that I’m old enough.” “ But you aren’t 
any good with your hands : every airman has to 
be clever with his hands and you know nothing 
about mechanics.” 

“Nor did Richtofen.” 


“ Yes, but-” 

“ Besides,” I interrupted, “ I read in a book the 
other day that a good pilot is not invariably a good 
mechanic, and anyhow I can learn.” 

“ But you never told us anything about this 

before.” 

“ No, perhaps I should have mentioned it but I 
was afraid you would laugh at me.” 

“ But you are so young,” they said. 

“ You have to start young at this game : the 
younger the better,” I replied. 

So it went on and on, cut and thrust, parry and 
riposte, and neither side showed signs of weakening. 
Conclaves of relatives were hastily convened, and 
it was carried unanimously that the R.A.F. was 
not a suitable choice for the only son of the family. 
My grandfather who, at the time of writing, is 
ninety years of age, was against me : he had no 
desire to see the next transmitter of his name taking 
such risks : danger, danger, danger was sounded 


in my ears by this relative and that until I became 
quite angry with them all. Then suddenly all 
opposition dropped and they accepted the situation 
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and decided to make the best of it. For the moment, 
surprised as I was, I was less pleased than suspicious 
at this sudden change of front, but I decided to 
make the most of it and persuaded my grandfather, 
who had been a Baillie of the City of Glasgow, 
to go and see the Lord Provost and ask him for 
a nomination for the R.A.F. on my behalf. 

I was at a loss, at first, to account for the sudden 
acquiescence of my family in my plan, but I think 
the reason for it was this : To the cry of danger I 
had advanced amongst others the argument that 
danger at any rate had never been a deterrent 
to any of my family, and that if there had been 
aeroplanes in their day, they would have been as 
keen on flying as I was now. This argument, 
varied in one way and another and brought out as 
a constant retort, at last bore fruit, as well it might, 
for it was an argument that had the cogency of 
truth. 

For the wanderlust is in my blood, and if I am 
overmuch devoted to excitement and adventure, 
it is heredity that is to blame. My grandfather 
adventured into matrimony at an early age, 
and not content with that became an officer in the 
Turkish Navy, a choice of profession somewhat 
unusual to the average Glaswegian of those days. 
By reason of his experience on the Clyde, the highest 
recommendation for the post, he was granted the 
impressive title of Technical Adviser to the Ottoman 
Navy in spite of his tender years. But he was too 
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early for Armenian atrocities, and to his intense 
disappointment the Black Sea failed to produce the 
post-Crimean disorders for which he had hoped. 
He has always told me of the friendliness and 
hospitality of the Turks, but his experiences of 
that nation, as will be seen hereafter, were more 
fortunate than mine. An irresponsible craving for 
adventure found a place of prominence in my 
father’s character as well. A typical story of his 
is of the occasion of his trip from Scotland to 
Australia. My uncle was the owner of a line of 
ships running out of Greenock, and in one of these 
my father sailed as a passenger. The ship had been 
gone some weeks when it was reported at Lloyds 
that it had not arrived at the appointed place to 
schedule. Time went on and no news of the lost 
ship came through. My staid Scottish uncle frantic¬ 
ally cabled all over that part of the world, the most 
terrible disasters were envisaged, and the less 
optimistic had already begun to assume the worst 
when the ship suddenly turned up, the captain 
rather shamefaced, trying to look as though nothing 
had happened. It ultimately transpired that my 
father who had never been in that part of the world 
before, becoming rather bored with the monotony of 
the journey, had attempted to persuade the captain 
to put in at a comparatively remote island just 
because he liked the look of it, and thought the 
inhabitants might be interesting. He had over¬ 
borne objections by virtue of his position as a share- 
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holder in the company and brother-in-law of the 
owner and succeeded in persuading the captain to 
go ashore with him. Once ashore, he enjoyed 
himself so much that it was with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty that he could be persuaded to return. I 
understand there was some little coolness in the 

family for a month or two afterwards. 

To many is given a love of adventure, but not 

to many is it permitted to satisfy that appetite to the 
full. I sometimes wonder why it is that I have been 
so fortunate in the fulfilment of my desires. I have 
ridden more than once with death, and have been 
stricken with fear for my life, for I have, unfor¬ 
tunately, too much imagination to be iron-nerved 
in the face of peril—I have seen active service in 
Waziristan, been held for espionage in Turkey and 
played the native in Tahiti. I have been prostrate 
with the heat of Peshawar, and numbed with cold 
when I flew the Taurus Mountains in a snowstorm. 
I have been fortunate to lower, among others, the 
records for the flights from Australia to England, 
and from England to the Cape—it sometimes 

frightens me to think so much experience has been 
crammed into so short a span of years. 

Let me just state in brief my outlook on life. I 
am afraid that it is lamentably hedonistic, but one 
cannot be young for long, and it has always been 
my practice to live for the moment. What is the 
use of eternal preparation for the future, for 
contingencies which may never arise, in the result 
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to find when the time for realisation of hopes has 
come that youth, the corner stone on which all 
the edifice was built, has gone beyond recall. It 
may be said that this is a philosophy of unreason : 
so be it ; but an outlook on life which takes cognis¬ 
ance only of the present and the near future, and finds 
the years to come beyond its range, is, I believe, 
ideally adapted to anyone who takes adventure for 
his goal. Perhaps I am being a little bombastic 
about my outlook on life : those who make a study 
of such things tell us that mine is a shallow form of 
creed. I acknowledge their authority, but all the 
same, however shallow, it suits me : my outlook 
on life in fact is fairly adequately summed up in 
the words of a recently popular song, “ To-morrow 
the skies may be grey, I dare say, but not to-day.” 

One of these days I shall try another record flight. 
If I fail—that’s just too bad, that’s all. If I succeed— 
who knows ? Che sera sera. 



CHAPTER II 


DUXFORD 

The Lord Provost—Nomination—Viva voce—Medical examina¬ 
tion —Off to Duxford—A stranger in the train—Omen— 
An unfortunate mistake—“Court Martial”—Lectures and 
training—My introduction to the air—My instructor 
Dangerous driving—My first solo flight—A trip to Girton— 
Examination—Single-engined bomber—Morning prayers— 
The final hurdle—Qualified pilot. 

W E knew the Lord Provost slightly and 

did not experience any difficulty in 
obtaining the nomination I desired. 
He was a charming man, but he damped my youth¬ 
ful ardour somewhat when he said, “ Well, I don’t 
know why you want it, I am sure, my boy—you’ll 
soon change your mind.” I thought at first that 
he had been put up to this, but when I was assured 
at home that it was, on the contrary, quite spon¬ 
taneous, I wondered whether perhaps he was right 
after all. But it was only for a moment, and I was 
off to tell every one I knew I had got a nomination 
for the R.A.F. Of course all my friends said it was 
dangerous and didn’t lead anywhere and so forth, 
but I could see that in point of fact they were 
jealous and I rubbed it in for all I was worth, 

2 7 
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drawing graphic pictures of life in the R.A.F., of 
which I was as totally ignorant as they, and con¬ 
trasting its advantages with their miserable lot, 
catching the same train every day, week after week, 
year after year. I wonder in retrospect that they 
didn’t all leap upon me with one accord and put 
me in my place because I must have been quite 
unbearable. But they did nothing of the sort : 
their show of indifference was obviously perfunc¬ 
tory, and they listened eagerly to my account of 
the marvellous future thus majestically opened for 
me by the nomination. It was an hour of triumph 
for me and I was able to take a position among my 
acquaintances which hitherto I had never held. For 
with us, as in England, up to the age of twenty or 
thereabouts with most boys respect for one’s friends 
is sharpened or blunted with their successes or 
failures at games, at football in particular, at which 
I never showed more than an average ability. 

I had my nomination, and imagined that there 



to some place—I did not quite know where—where 
some obliging person would teach me to fly. But 
the next thing I heard with regard to my proposed 
career was a brief intimation that my presence was 
requested before a Selection Committee at the Air 
Ministry. I was rather scared, for I imagined that 
they would expect some rudimentary knowledge 
of aviation and its theory from me, whereas I had 
been wasting my time with books of travel and 
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adventure. However, I took train for London, and, 
feeling very much the schoolboy, underwent the 
fearful ordeal. They were very terrifying but 
extremely courteous, and did as much as was 
possible to put me at my ease, and from the general 
trend of the questions I realised with relief that the 
examination was not a detailed inquisition but 
rather a formal scrutiny to see what I looked like, 
and was aimed not so much at seeing whether I was 
very intelligent or not, but rather whether I had 
any intelligence at all. All the same I didn’t feel 
very confident but just stood looking very awkward 
and wondering what on earth was going to be asked 
next. One question, cunningly put, floored me 
completely. “ What morning paper do you read ? ” 
I never seemed to have time to read the paper, and 
when I did it was usually the Daily Mail. However, 
I thought I had better be tactful, so I said : “ The 
Scotsman, sir.” “ Will you tell us the subject of 
the leading article in that paper to-day ? ” I was 
defeated and could only console myself that if I 
had said the Daily Mdil, I hadn’t the slightest idea 
what that was about either, and after a suitable 
pause, I made the usual sheepish schoolboy’s reply, 
“ I don’t know, sir.” When the interview was over 
I went out thinking of all the brilliant remarks I 
might have made and had the first double whisky 
of my life. I knew I hadn’t distinguished myself 
very greatly, and although I still hoped that I 
should not be turned down, it was a great relief 
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when I received an order to report myself for 
medical examination. If perhaps I had worried 
myself unduly about the Selection Committee’s 
decision, I felt there was substantive ground for 
worry with regard to the medical examination, for 
it is the stiffest—as it must be—of its kind. Of 
course there was no reason for nervousness. I had 
no grounds for thinking I was unfit—if I was it was 
hopeless and it was of no use to worry. That did 
not stop me worrying, however, and when my body 
mutely fulfilled requirements, and I gathered that 
I had passed, I have to record that my second double 
whisky was consumed. Facilis descensus Averni. 

The agreement that I signed was a short service 
commission for five years’ service in the R.A.F. as a 
regular officer, with the possibilities at the expiry 
thereof either of an extension for two years, making it 
seven years in all, an extension for medium service, 
which is ten years, or a transfer to the Reserve of 
Air Force Officers. The normal course, and the 
course which, as will be seen, I eventually followed, 
is to be transferred to the reserve at the end of five 
years. 

I received instructions from the Air Ministry 
to report to No. 2 Flying Training School, Duxford, 
nine miles south of Cambridge, and on July 11th, 
1923, I entrained from Glasgow for that place. My 
instructions were to arrive in uniform, and feeling 
very conscious of the fact, I donned my warlike 
vestments and set off with mother to the station. 
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The details of my uniform had been left to a well- 
known Glasgow tailor, who assured me that he was 
an expert in such matters. Mother said she thought 
I looked very nice and she really felt proud of me. 
All the same I didn’t feel absolutely at home in my 
uniform and it felt aggressively new, for it was its 
first appearance in public, although it had been 
surreptitiously tried on in my bedroom several 
times and I was glad when we found an empty 
carriage. I had the carriage to myself until York 
when a lean and hawk-eyed middle-aged female 
got in. I could see at a glance that she was one of 
these talkative people, and as I was not feeling very 
communicative I held my magazine before my 
face and kept her at bay for a while. However, 
she soon started with the usual gambit, “ Did I 
mind the window shut ? Did I mind her smoking ? ” 
A man minding a woman smoking! I answered 
in monosyllables, and went on with my magazine. 
But it was not long before she found a proper con¬ 
versational opening. “ Excuse me, but aren’t you 
very young for a qualified pilot ? ” That was very 
annoying, for although I knew that I only looked 
sixteen or seventeen, I hated to be reminded of it. 
But what an opening, I thought, for me—now 
I can kill this conversation at birth, and I replied 
coldly, “ Well, I think perhaps I am older than 
I look and as a matter of fact I am not a qualified 
pilot.” This wasn’t the success I had anticipated, 
for she poked a finger at a pair of wings on the 
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breast of my uniform and said, “ Oh, but I thought 
that meant that you were.” Whereupon I decided 
that the enemy was delivered into mine hand, and 
I said curtly : “ No, every officer wears them,” 

and replaced the magazine in front of my face. 
Perhaps I had spoken with too much conviction 
for her doubt, or it may be that I had been suffi¬ 
ciently rude, but I had no more trouble from her 
during the journey. 

The first thing I saw on leaving the station at 
Cambridge was a silver aeroplane in silhouette 
against the clear blue sky, and my heart bounded 
when I thought that within the next year I might 
be in charge of that very machine myself. My 
feeling of nervousness was still present, but I was 
greatly cheered by this, and I felt disposed to regard 
it as an omen in the approved style of popular 
fiction. 

There seemed to be no other method of getting 
to Duxford so I hired a taxi. Cambridge is no 
exception to the rule that a taxi in the provinces 
costs approximately twice as much as in London. 
We soon left Cambridge behind and travelled the 
nine odd miles of typical East Anglian scenery and 
so I came to Duxford. 

I had a letter of introduction to the Padre, who 
was a friend of some cousins of mine, but I knew not 
another soul in the Air Force, and I had never in 
my life seen an aeroplane at close quarters, as I 
came direct from school. I was, therefore, in a 
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somewhat Gilbertian position—an officer in the 
Royal Air Force, totally innocent of all knowledge 
of the theory and practice of flying, and not even 
knowing what an aeroplane looked like. I attempted 
to allay my nervousness by continuing my magazine 
story, but my mind could not be held, and as the 
jolting of the taxi made the very reading of the 
print a labour I soon gave it up, and allowed myself 

to picture what was in store for me. 

When I arrived at Duxford I was immediately 
interviewed by an impressive individual who turned 
out to be a Flight-Lieutenant, and his first question 
was : “ Where did you learn to fly ? I stam¬ 

meringly assured him that I had come to Duxford 
for that very purpose. Whereupon he pointed at 
my uniform and curtly demanded me to remove the 
wings therefrom. I realised that my Glasgow tailor 
had let me down and that if ever I met my com¬ 
panion of the train again I should have to fly for 
my life. However, although I realised that I had 
made rather a fool of myself, it did not occur to 
me that the wearing of the wings was in any way an 
offence, so I didn’t bother to take them off at once 
but decided to take a look round the station. 

Duxford is a typical Air Force station, with flat 
one-storey white huts on the side of the road, 
with officers’ and servants’ quarters, and offices and 
so forth, and the hangars on the other. Having 
safely memorised the geography of the place I 
drifted into the Mess, where the rest of the new term 
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were assembled and some of the seniors. The course 
at Duxford lasts a year, being divided into two terms 
with a month’s leave in between, and there the 
seniors—that is to say, those in the second term— 
are, of course, entirely superior beings to the 
wretched little Tyros in the new term. The whole 
atmosphere in fact, though it is perhaps sacrilege 
to say it, approximates much more nearly to the 
public school than to the university. Three or 
four of these alarming personages bore down upon 
me at once and asked me where I had got my wings. 
So I said as meekly as possible that I really was 
most awfully sorry but it was a mistake on the part 
of my tailor, and of course I would take them off 
at once. However, I perceived that this excuse was 
not good enough, and that I had not, as I had 
thought, merely “ dropped a brick,” but had 
committed a crime. 

After this conversation, however, they left me 
and began to talk among themselves, and no one 
spoke to me for so long that I began to hope that 
perhaps nothing very terrible was going to happen 
after all. But I was soon undeceived, for one of 
them came up to me and formally charged me with 
having committed a most heinous offence, adding 
for my information that I should be dealt with— 
ominous phrase !—by the seniors on the first guest 
night. When the first guest night arrived I was 
arraigned before a Mock Court Martial, ostensibly 
constituted for the meting out of just punishment 
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for the offences of the juniors, but with the real 
objective of squeezing as many drinks out of them 
as possible. I was supplied with a senior to act as 
Prisoner’s Friend, and was relieved to see that I was 
allowed to put up a defence. Actually, however, 
I was very much undefended as he started off : 
“ Of course I know that this is a most appalling 
case and that this young officer is a most objection¬ 
able type—I must admit that he is prone to drinking 
his bath water and is not too clean in his personal 
habits. But I hope that the Court may perhaps 
forget some of these revolting offences though they 
are probably unable to overlook them all . . . etc., 
etc.” Everybody roared with laughter and there 
was a terrific uproar. I managed a sickly smile 
and hastily wiped it off in case that it should be 
considered an impertinence. 

The occasion was one of general hilarity for every¬ 
one except me, who hadn’t the slightest idea what 
the verdict would be. Greatly daring I had asked 
one of the senior term the day before what was the 
usual punishment for an offence of my type, and 
he informed me that it was usually to run round the 
station three times in the nude while the officers 
and servants turned out and cheered. I credulously 
swallowed this and the prospect did not enthral me, 
so that it was with some relief that I heard myself 
condemned to buy all the senior term two rounds of 
drinks, though that was not too healthy a sentence 
for my allowance. 
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There were about thirty odd pupils in my term 
and we were divided into four squads of about eight 
in each. Each squad was in the charge of a senior 
and one of the pupils was arbitrarily chosen out of 
each squad with disciplinary powers but no actual 
authority of rank to act towards the others more or 
less like prefect at school. I was the youngest officer 
in all the Air Force, and needless to say was not 
placed in a responsible position of this kind. The 
maximum age for the course was twenty-five and 
the average age of my term was about twenty-one, 
including as it did a number of Naval officers who 
had been “ axed ” and several ex-Indian Army 
officers. Beside these men of the world I felt 
rather small, and I spent my first two or three weeks 
at Duxford observing all I could but not venturing 
upon a remark unless I was spoken to. 

The work at a Flying Training School may be 
classed under two main heads—lectures on various 
subjects and flying training. I am afraid I was only 
fairly interested in the lectures, but on anything 
concerned with the theory and practice of actual 
flying I fastened with avidity. Three or four morn¬ 
ings after my arrival at Duxford, I was taken down 
to the tarmac, in front of the hangars, where we 
were told that we would be taken up for our first 
flight. Five of us were allotted to an instructor. 

We started at 6.30 a.m.—early morning flying 
being the first engagement of the day after the 
parade at 6 a.m., and flying went on until 8.25 a.m. 
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with breakfast at 8.30. I hoped that I should be 
taken up first as I knew that the allotted time for 
an instruction flight was twenty-five minutes, and 
obviously one of the five of us was going to have his 
time cut short by breakfast. But I had no luck— 
first one of us was taken up and then the other— 
until the youngest, smallest and most generally 
insignificant was left all alone. I anxiously watched 
the aeroplane and tried to will it to come down, 
but when it did come down I looked at my watch 
and saw that it was nearly twenty past eight and I 
was afraid the instructor would decide it was not 
worth while taking me up. He took me up all 
right, but he was in such a hurry for his food that 
we jumped into the plane, were off the ground 
immediately, a few steep turns, and we were down 
again and getting out before I had any chance to 
accustom myself to the conditions. Such was my 
first introduction to the air. 

All the pupils looked up to their instructors as 
to some superhuman being. He was the man who 
could do perfectly what they were starting so 
ineffectively to attempt, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that to us he was a more important person than 
the Prime Minister. We were absolutely terrified 
of our instructor at first. He was a very small man 
—smaller than I—who am about five feet seven 
inches—with very piercing dark brown eyes and 
a very crisp—almost brusque—manner. Two 
qualities in a pupil were anathema to him— 
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nervousness and lateness after lectures. Personally, 
I could not have wished for a better instructor, and 
if he didn’t terrify you out of your wits, he was a 
magnificent teacher. But his was the old type of 
instruction. Flying nowadays is taught along 
different lines, with an instructor trying quietly to 
assess the merits and demerits of each of his pupils. 
But with my instructor, charming though he was 
as a personality, the slightest trace of nervousness 
in a pupil was enough to make him write the pupil 
off as a loss ; one fault, though possibly only a 
temporary failing, outweighing any number of 
virtues in his consideration. 


My instructor was not alone in his method of 
teaching, for it was surprising to how few of the 
instructors the view appeared to have commended 
itself that inefficiency is better cured by enquiry 
than by execration. Some of my term, I remember, 
were so scared that they were unable to display 
qualities which I am sure would have been brought 
out by less exacting instruction. Perhaps they 
would never have made first-class pilots, but they 
would have been competent at their job had they 
come under the present-day system of instruction 
instead of abandoning the service in despair. 

Incidentally, of the thirty odd pupils of my first 
term at Duxford, only about five are now left, in 


1932, in active flying, 
selves, some disappeared. 


Some have killed them- 
some fell by the wayside. 


some are on the Reserve List, and two got into 
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trouble. If ever I was late after a lecture I knew 
there would be the devil to pay. My instructor 
would very curtly enquire the reason for the delay, 
and I learnt by experience that it was not the thing 
to apologise, but merely to state the reason and 
mutely endure the ensuing sarcasm. His pose was 
to pretend that none of his pupils were any use at all, 
and if I had believed his attitude to be really sincere 
I should have lost heart very soon, but I was pre¬ 
pared for him by others who had been under his 
instruction who told me that he was probably in 
reality the keenest instructor at the school and the 
proudest of his pupils. Certainly if those of us 
who had any aptitude for flying failed to become 
the best pilots in the school, it was not his fault. 
Praise from him was praise indeed, and when 
on my first solo I looped the most gratifying 
consequence of this feat was when he gruffly said, 
“ H’m, not bad, Mollison.” In fact, there could 
be no better instructor for a good pupil, but he 
had little use for the weaker vessels or they for him. 

Cambridge is the nearest town, and the centre of 
all the amusement that is to be had at Duxford. 
We used to crowd into a few broken-down old cars, 
and rush off at the most dangerous pace for the 
evening’s amusement. There was always enough 
transport of one kind or another available, but 
mainly of a rather undistinguished type, Morgans 
or motor cycles. Soon after I arrived I decided 
that to have a car of some sort was essential, as 
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although we could always get a lift into Cambridge, 
it was not always so easy to get a lift back, for one’s 
host was quite likely to have found passengers of the 
other sex there to take one’s place. I bought an 
ancient Morgan, and although I should imagine 
that it was about tenth-hand, it served me in good 
stead for a time, but as it was always driven full 
out with more than its proper complement of 
passengers, it was not long before it began to show 
signs of wear. Later I sold it at a loss and bought 
an old Crossley with a W.D. chassis and a fairly new 
sports body on top. It went like a train when it 
was started, but starting it was the most infuriating 
process. The starter was never known to work 
and it was almost a physical impossibility to swing 
it by oneself, with the result that every time I took 
it out one of two alternative performances was 
given : either half a dozen of us would push it down 
an incline and start it in gear, or we would contrive 

to swing it with the aid of a rope. 

The police were always complaining about our 
speeding and dangerous driving, and although no 
complaints were made against me personally, I 
cannot say that I was any more innocent than the 
rest. Probably I was never caught because at any 
rate the old Morgan was not built for the crime 
of speeding. So many crashes occurred that the 
C.O. ordered the use of motor transport to be 
suspended for an indefinite period. We all spent 
a miserable week before he decided to relent. At 
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Duxford serious offences of this kind were always 
punished by a general penalty on the principle that 
we were all young people who could derive only 
benefit from discipline. The consequent unpopu¬ 
larity of the offender, whose crime had brought 
about disaster on us, would make his position more 
untenable than had he been punished alone. 

Approximately every other week-end I would go to 
London in the Morgan with two or three other friends 
unless transport was forbidden or something equally 
disastrous had happened. The week-end always 
ended in the same way with us all falling into the 
Morgan at about 2 a.m. on Monday morning and 
making the fastest possible time up the Great North 
Road to get to Duxford for parade at six o’clock. 
The Morgan had acetylene lights which were 
always failing to function, and as we never had any 
carbide we several times made the journey in the 
dawn without any lights at all, just scraping by the 
police before they had time to stop us to take our 
number. These week-ends were an excellent pre¬ 
liminary for my long-distance flights, for I became 
accustomed to dispensing with sleep for a couple of 
nights, and driving full out on the Great North 
Road on a dark night without any lights is possibly 
an excellent grounding for blind flying. 

All the pupils, of course, had nothing but dual 
instruction at first, and it was the ambition, naturally, 
of each pupil to go solo before the others of his term. 
Going solo is the first actual step to qualifying, and 
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owing to the varying temperaments and aptitudes 
of the pupils it is obviously impossible for every¬ 
one to be ready at the same time. With a pupil’s 
first solo flight, his status automatically improves, 
as he emerges from the kindergarten of dual instruc¬ 
tion. The pupils would remain under the tuition 
of their respective instructors until one day sooner 
or later their hearts would leap as the instructor 
said : “Yes, well, I think you had better go and 

see the Chief Instructor.” 

A flying test under the inspection of this awe¬ 
inspiring personage would follow, and if the pupil 
acquitted himself satisfactorily, he would be granted 
the privilege of a solo flight. I remember the envy 
with which I regarded the first solo flyers of our 
term, for I was not a particularly brilliant pupil, 
and did not go solo until several of our number had 
already had that experience. I had then been at 
Duxford for about three and a half months, which 
is about the usual period of training before one is 
allowed to fly solo. I was determined that though 
I was by no means the first to go up alone, I would 
make the most of my first solo flight and show every¬ 
one that it was not for lack of ability that I had been 
postponed to the others. I therefore made up my 
mind to loop on my first flight, which no other pupil 
had done while I had been at Duxford. 

Our instruction comprised not only straight 
flying, but the method of controlling a machine 
which had got into a spin, and a certain amount of 
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stunting. As the last stages of dual instruction before 
my solo flight approached, my instructor developed 
a somewhat nerve-racking liking for very slow loops. 
Looping didn’t frighten me at all, as, of course, 
I had the fullest confidence in him, but the safety 
belts had unfortunately been constructed for people 
of the build of Mr. Pickwick and his friends, and 
were consequently of no use to me at all. When we 
reached the top of the loop, I would find myself 
going off the seat and hanging with only the 
doubtful security of a loose safety belt. However, 
I knew better than to let him know that I was 
nervous, and by the time of my first solo, I thought 
I had mastered the theory of looping. I decided 
that it was all a matter of going round fast enough 
for centrifugal force to hold the pilot in his seat. 

Eventually the great day came, and I went up 
all by myself in an Avro, did a few turns, and 
hoping all eyes were upon me, proceeded with 
my demonstration of looping. But I forgot all my 
good resolves and went at it much too quickly with 
the result that I took off a great deal of my speed 
by trying to go up too soon, and when I got to the 
top of the loop I hung in the most terrifying manner 
for what seemed an endless time. At last the 
machine came out of the loop, and the horizon 
appeared once again. I thought that hadn’t been 
too bad, but I was quite sure it was a performance 
that I could improve upon, so I immediately made 
another attempt. 
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This time I made certain that I had plenty of 
speed and held the nose down until I was doing 
about one hundred and thirty miles per hour, with 
the result that I went over at such a high speed that 
I was almost forced through my seat. The effect 
of this performance was quite satisfactory, for my 
instructor threw me a grudging crumb of praise 
and my status among the other pupils automatically 
improved. 

People have often asked me what is the use of 
looping, but I always assure them that stunt flying 
has a very definite value, apart from its obvious 
advantages in warfare. Stunting improves the 
morale and gives confidence, and it is essential 
that every pilot should be capable of dealing with 
a spin, as this is the out-of-control position. In 
commercial aviation a good stunt pilot is of the 
greatest value, for he will automatically bring his 
machine out of difficulties, whereas the pilot who 
has never stunted, faced with a choice of measures 
in a difficulty with which he has never met before, 
may choose wrongly or hesitate. 

Before a pupil is allowed to leave the precincts of 
the aerodrome and roam at large about the country¬ 
side, he has to do many hours of flying, half an hour 
solo and ten minutes’ dual instruction in the more 
advanced style of flying each day until it is decided 
that dual instruction is of no more use to the pupil. 
Then he is left to work out his own salvation, flying 
being largely self-taught and a question of natural 
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aptitude after certain rules have formed a definite 

grounding for the novice. 

However, I was so pleased with the success of my 
first flight that I decided to fly over to Cambridge 
and demonstrate my prowess to a friend of mine 
who was up at Girton. I assured myself no one 
could possibly object if I came back safely, and the 
idea that a man who had already looped twice 
couldn’t fly twenty miles over country simply never 
entered my head. I duly set out for Cambridge, 
located Girton without any difficulty and circled 
the building several times with great eclat. I had 
come fully determined to give a demonstration of 
looping, but I decided that might be asking for 
trouble, so I indulged in a few steep turns which 
I trusted would serve as well and started back to 
Duxford feeling thoroughly satisfied with my per¬ 
formance. A mist came up and I thought that my 
bump of locality would be too much for a trifle of 
that sort, and it was not until I had been flying 
for some time that I realised I was completely 
lost. 

I circled round the outskirts of Cambridge for 
an hour becoming more and more frightened as 
time went on, and finally decided to come down. 
I landed in a soft ploughed field, the wheels sunk 
into the ground and the machine turned upside 
down. I crawled out unhurt, but feeling rather less 
distinguished than before. I telephoned to the aero¬ 
drome, and spun a long but not very convincing 
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yarn about the engine having failed. A crash 
party was sent out and the aeroplane dismantled. 

On my return to Duxford I reported to the C.O. 
with some perturbation, for in addition to crashing 
and wrecking the machine I had disobeyed orders, 
and I had no idea what punishment awaited me. 

I told the C.O. what I hoped he would accept 
as facts, and waited for his comments. He walked 
up and down the room for a time without saying 
anything, and then suddenly turned to me and said : 
“ Well, Mollison, do you know what you have 
cost the Government ? ” “ No, sir,” I replied. 

“ About five hundred pounds—I don’t know 
what to do with you,” he said, and resumed his 
pacing of the room. Five hundred pounds was, 
of course, a great exaggeration, but I didn’t think 
of that, and I was on tenterhooks to hear the worst. 
But he said no more and abruptly terminated the 
interview. I spent the next few days in a state of 
petrified suspense, with the sole consolation that no 
attention had been drawn to my breach of duty in 
going out of gliding distance of the aerodrome. 
At the end of a week nothing had happened, and 
my spirits rose again. At the end of a fortnight 
I realised that the C.O.’s intention had been merely 
to frighten me, in which he had been thoroughly 
successful. As a matter of fact a pupil’s first solo 
crash is generally overlooked, on the principle of 
“ One dog, one bite.” I managed to keep this 
undignified incident from my friends at Girton, and 
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they still continued to regard me as the accom¬ 
plished pilot I had assured them I was, but it was 
some little time before I flew that way again. 

At the end of the first term, some time in January, 
we had the first examination for which marks were 
actually allotted. The whole station was in a turmoil, 
and the more strenuous of the pupils found that 
their closer acquaintance with the subjects of the 
lectures gave them an ephemeral importance as their 
fellows diligently endeavoured to suck their brains. 
The theory and practice of flying were, of course, 
popular subjects and everyone did fairly well at 
these, but others such as Meteorology, Engines, 
Rigging, Air Force Law, Hygiene, Wireless and 
Photography presented a formidable stumbling 
block to many of us. Most of these subjects had 
their practical side, and like all practical examina¬ 
tions presented ample scope for cribbing, an oppor¬ 
tunity which, I am sorry to say, was exploited to the 
utmost. But for the written papers a last-minute 
cram was required or some coaching from the well- 
informed on those points which were likely to crop 
up. I fared moderately, for although in the 
subjects in which I was good, I was very very good, 
when I was bad I was horrid. 

With this examination the first term ended, and 
I went home to Glasgow for a month’s leave and 
an entire rest from flying. I attempted to enthral 
my friends and relations with accounts of my 
doughty deeds of daring, but these were all quite 
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properly taken with a pinch of salt and the general 
attitude appeared to be : “ We are not impressed.” 
When my leave was about to expire, I wasn’t sure 
that I wanted to go back again. I was longing to 
go on with my solo flying, but the lectures had never 
interested me greatly, and I was still too much of 
a schoolboy to relish the approaching end of the 
“ holidays.” On the whole, however, I think that 
I was glad to return, for February is by no means an 
ideal month for a holiday, and most of my friends 
having chosen more peaceful vocations, were only 
available at night, with the result that I was often 
at a loose end during the day time. 

I motored back to Duxford at the end of my leave, 
spending a night on the way, and arrived this time 
full of confidence, secure in the knowledge that 
I was now a senior myself. I went into the Mess 
and had a look at the new term, but saw to my 


chagrin that none of them appeared to have followed 
the advice of an ignorant tailor. However, a 
number of them were brought up in due course 
on the first guest night and blackmailed for drinks in 
the usual manner. On this occasion I managed to 
procure the position of Prisoner’s Friend to one 
unfortunate, and when I finished my defence I had 
the satisfaction of observing from his attitude that 
he had quite decided that I was not a friend in 

need. 

At the beginning of the second term, the pupils, 
now seniors, were placed in three categories. The 
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best pilots were made single-seater fighter pilots ; 
the next grade were put in single-engined bombers ; 
while those who had shown the least aptitude for 
flying were put in a heavier type of bomber or 
sea-craft. I was honoured with a position in the 
first class, but refused it. Most of the pupils were 
at a loss to understand my attitude, for it is the 
ambition of nearly every pupil to be a fighter pilot, 
but the love of travel had been one of my incentives 
to join the Air Force, and when I ascertained that 
there was little or no chance of a fighter pilot to 
go overseas, I immediately asked to be transferred 
to the second class. It is a choice which I have 
never had cause to regret. 

We drifted into cliques during our year at Dux- 
ford in the usual way, and the clique to which I 
belonged was distinguished chiefly for the regularity 
with which it departed for Cambridge in the evening 
with borrowed money, invariably returning with 
none. We were all paid eighteen shillings a day, 
but some of us had a personal allowance as well. 
At the end of the month when pay day approached 
everyone was always impoverished. An Officer’s 
Mess bill is, of course, the first call on his pay, and 
when the critical day arrived, there was always 
some frantic rushing to and fro while attempts 
were made to borrow money on post-dated cheques 
in order that obligations might be met. If anyone 
had ever failed to meet his Mess bill the most 
terrible results would have followed, but in spite 

D 
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of the monthly alarums and excursions, I have 
never heard of anyone failing to discharge his obliga¬ 
tions. As in every flying school, ability in the air 
was the qualification for respect among one’s fellows, 
and courage took precedence over brains. Games 
were compulsory as was physical training, but 
whilst they bulked large in a pupil’s life, they were 
not of such importance as at a public school, and 
the footballer took second place to the pilot. I 
played the usual number of games, but swimming 
which has always been my favourite sport was also 
that at which I was most proficient. 

An incredible amount of shop was talked in the 
Mess where the two exclusive topics were flying and 
amusement, and a guest who found himself among 
us must have spent a very tedious meal unless he 
happened to be a flying enthusiast. The day, 
starting as it did at six o’clock in the morning and 
invariably finishing with amusement of a com¬ 
munal type, was a long one, and I found little or 
no time to satisfy my appetite for reading, but fond 
though I am of books, and particularly of adven¬ 
ture stories, I am afraid I have always regarded 
reading merely as an excellent substitute for action. 

The C.O. was said to have strong religious 
connections, and it was the popular slander that the 
easiest way to gain promotion was to put in two 
appearances at church on Sundays and sing with 
the utmost religious fervour. This was, of course, 
merely idle chatter, and I doubt if anyone was 
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sufficiently insincere to carry out such a programme 
with an eye to the main chance, and if he did I am 
perfectly sure that he reaped no advantage thereby. 
One attendance at Church Parade on Sunday was 
compulsory. I am a Presbyterian, but owing to 
a mistake I was put down as Church of England 
and I did not bother to deny the soft impeachment. 
Care was taken that everyone attended divine 
service of one persuasion or another. The Roman 
Catholics used to go into Cambridge. A friend 
of mine who was up at Cambridge at this time, at 
a college where one attendance at chapel was 
compulsory each Sunday, excused himself on the 
ground that he was a Sun-worshipper. The Dean 
did not reply to the impertinence and my friend 
thought he had secured an easy triumph. The next 
Sunday, however, he was awakened in the small 
hours by one of the college porters—“ The Dean’s 
compliments, sir, and the sun is rising.” The 
Church of England received another convert that 
day. No one had the face to try anything of that 
kind at Duxford, and if he had, the answer would 
have been rather more forcible, if not quite so neat, 
as the Dean’s. One of the instructors used to take 
morning prayers after breakfast each day, and these 
men of extensive vocabularies, who did not pretend 
to be saints must, as they read out the prayers with 
an air of piety and devotion, have presented a some¬ 
what incongruous spectacle. 

If ever the transport problem failed, the last 
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resort was an old broken-down Ford which acted 
as the local taxi. This venerable machine ran its 
last course when we returned one night from Cam¬ 
bridge with six inside plus the driver and one more 
exhilarated than the rest who insisted on riding 
on the top. About two miles from Duxford, this 
merry gentleman evolved a new form of amusement 
which consisted in rocking the taxi to and fro, 
every one hurling his weight first to one side and 
then to the other. The driver was scared and 
pleaded with us to stop as we should go over for 
certain. We assured him that it was quite safe and 
continued rocking her merrily, when we turned 
a sharp corner and over she went. Not even the 
man on top was hurt, although he was thrown some 
way, and one previously intoxicated passenger 
emerged from underneath the car quite sober. 
The only damage was the breaking of glass, but the 
driver was not unnaturally indignant, and a generous 
quota of the inevitable post-dated cheques was 
required before he was pacified. 

The great event of the second term was the first 
examination which came about a fortnight from the 
end, the importance of which to us pupils cannot be 
over-emphasised as the results would determine 
whether or not we were to leave Duxford as qualified 
pilots at all, apart from arranging us in order of merit 
for passing out. This examination was taken very 
seriously, as a failure to satisfy the examiner would 
have such disastrous effects. I worked steadily for 
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some weeks before the examination came on, and 
although my strength and weakness lay in the same 
subjects as in the former examination, by dint of 
concentrating severely on the questions that were 
likely to be asked and leaving the trimmings alone, 
I managed to do reasonably well in the subjects 
which before had been my downfall. Seventy- 
eight per cent in all subjects was my average, and 
although that was by no means the best, it was 
considerably better than I had anticipated, and I 
had the satisfaction of passing out of Duxford 
fairly high. It was a pleasant as well as an instruc¬ 
tive year, but the most enjoyable moment of it was 
the last, when I was entitled, a qualified pilot, to restore 
my wings to the place they had once so innocently 
usurped. 
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Kenley—D.H. 9 A.’s—Leslie Hamilton—Forced landing 

Eastchurch—“Excellent liaison”—Spittlegate—Formation 
flights—Posted to India—Off from Southampton—Port 
Said—Bombay—An idle month at Karachi—Peshawar— 
Bombing the hill tribes—An unintended tragedy—Success 
of the campaign. 

I V AVING left Duxford a fully-qualified 

-I pilot, I was next posted to Kenley in 

M Surrey, where I was appointed for in¬ 
struction in flying D.H. 9 A’s—large single-engine 
bombing machines. My instructor there, for 
although we were qualified pilots, it did not imply 
that we were no longer in need of instruction, was 
Leslie Hamilton. He will be remembered as having 
lost his life over the Atlantic with Colonel Minchin 
and Princess Lowenstein in attempting to cross from 
east to west. N othing was heard of them for some time, 
and their fate was a matter of speculation until, some 
weeks afterwards, what may have been part of the 
wreckage of their machine, was picked up off the 
coast of Newfoundland. Poor Leslie ! I had a talk 
with him just before he left, and I felt then that he 
anticipated his fate. And that I have succeeded 

54 
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where he failed, is perhaps the crowning achievement 
of my life. 

He was very casual, but although at that time not 
a qualified instructor, a very able pilot. He seemed 
to be able to do anything he liked with a machine 
and delighted in taking risks whenever he had a 
pupil with him. His favourite pastime was to glide 
down within a few feet of the ground and come 
back over the fields, almost skimming the turf and 
only just clearing the hedges. Hedge-hopping is 
amusing if one is in charge of a machine, but the 
passenger does not always enjoy it as much as the 

pilot. 

Kenley was within striking distance of London, 
and as Hamilton and I soon became close friends. 


we would go up to Town together whenever we 

got the chance. 

Duxford had come on to Kenley as those who had 
been appointed to the other type of machine had, 
of course, been drafted to different stations. After 
one of these evenings in Town, Hamilton told me 
to go off solo. I was overjoyed at the idea, and 
congratulated myself on the fact that he had had 
a late night, or otherwise he would probably have 
elected to come with me. This was my first 
opportunity of piloting a single-engine bomber 
without supervision, and I am glad to say that on 
this occasion I did not do anything gravely wrong 
and the flight passed off without incident. 

When we were considered fairly competent in 


Only a few of my friends from 
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handling these machines, we were sent on formation 
flights, and one of these I remember in particular. 
Two flights, that is, six machines in all, went up to 
about ten thousand feet and remained in the air for 
about four hours. Opr route consisted of flying 
out of Surrey across Sussex to Brighton, then on to 
Lympne, up the Kent coast and back to London. 
Apart from the usual difficulty of satisfactorily 
retaining formation all went well until my engine 
suddenly lost its revs, and I lost height very rapidly. 
I was at this time right over the middle of Brighton 
and coming rapidly nearer and nearer the ground, 
while I had no idea how long it would be before my 
engine petered out altogether. It was no use coasting 
round looking for a suitable landing place ; the 
first possible opportunity had to be utilised. The 
only open space of any kind within reach appeared 
to be a children’s playground and there I made my 
forced landing. It was not easy as there was very 
little room, but I was lucky enough to land without 
damaging the machine and with the engine still 
beating feebly. As I descended there was a panic 
in the playground and nurses dragged their charges 
here and there, children screamed, and there was 
a general hullabaloo. None of the children was 
touched by my machine and with the majority 
their curiosity soon got the better of them, but in 
spite of my continued explanations, some of the 
nurses appeared to be convinced that I had landed 
on purpose to annoy them. The police, however. 
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arrived and acted most efficiently, listening to my 
story and telling me where I could telephone. The 
nurses and children were cleared out of the play¬ 
ground, and my corporal mechanic and I were left 
to find out the cause of the trouble. I put through 
my telephone call and received the permission to 
take off again which is always necessary after a 
forced landing. 

When I came back and prepared to start, I 
discovered one small boy who had eluded the atten¬ 
tion of my mechanic and had somehow clambered 
into the machine. He was most disappointed 
when I assured him that stowaways in the air were 
against the rule. 

I had been at Kenley about a month when I was 
posted to Eastchurch in the Isle of Sheppey, for 
a gunnery course. Eastchurch, with the greatest 
respect to the authorities, was in those days a most 
miserable place. I wasn’t at all interested in gun¬ 
nery, and there was very little alternative offered. 
Sheerness was the nearest place for amusement, 
and I am afraid it never tempted me as a pleasure 
resort. When we arrived there we were all called in 
and lectured by the C. O. He told us all that he wanted 
to impress upon us that we were not at Eastchurch 
for a holiday, but that we had come to work, and 
that under his command work we must. He had 
a certain reputation as a stern disciplinarian, and 
prided himself upon it—but it takes more than 
discipline to coerce idle young men into working 
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at a subject in which they are not interested. When 
the time for the examination arrived nobody knew 
very much about the subject, and it was evident that 
our only strength lay in the fact that there was safety 
in numbers, and that we should all do equally badly. 

Just before the examination, however, owing to 
a providential leakage of information we managed 
to get hold of nearly all the questions in advance, 
and the spirits of the camp returned to their normal 
high level. But we played our cards badly, for 
each, not wishing to be the last in the results, 
overdid it thoroughly, and when the corrected 
papers returned from the Air Ministry it was found 
that everyone had secured ninety-eight or ninety- 
nine per cent. The Air Ministry did not remark 
on this suspicious circumstance at length but merely 
wrote across the top of the batch of papers— 
“ Excellent liaison.” The C.O. had us all in to see 
him. He did not give us the lecture we anticipated, 
but merely drily remarked that although he knew 
we were all very clever, he wasn’t quite sure that 
we were each as clever as all that and informed us 
that we should be re-examined. 

However, he very sportingly allowed us a week’s 
grace before the next examination. The next week 
was devoted to the most intense cramming possible 
in the time—it was one of the most miserable weeks 
I have ever spent, and as the C.O. saw us all slaving 
away so energetically, I suspect he must have felt 
that he had undoubtedly had the last laugh. At 
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the next examination there was almost a complete 
spy service in the room, which would have baffled 
the efforts of the most astute criminal to make use 
of any illicit aids to knowledge. Desperate efforts 
had been made through the same channel as before 
to obtain some information as to the precise nature 
of the questions, but all attempts proved quite 
fruitless. A good many did not pass, but I had 
my usual good luck in getting the only two questions 
I knew anything about, and by dint of spreading 
myself on these, I managed to amass a total of 
sixty-two per cent—-just scraping through with two 
per cent to spare. 

I was next posted to a bombing squadron at 
Spittlegate. This was the first time I had actually 
been posted to a squadron, and it denoted that my 
period of training was now over. Spittlegate was 
a much smaller aerodrome, having about three 
hundred men and forty officers, whereas Eastchurch 
had about eight hundred men and one hundred 
and twenty officers. It was as dull a place 
as Eastchurch but it had the advantage in that I 
knew that when posted to Spittlegate, I was only 
posted there for a short while, awaiting orders for 
overseas. Although there was so little to do there 
I was in a perpetual state of excitement, for orders 
might come any day, and none of us had any idea 
where we were to be sent. I wanted to get away 
as far as possible from England and see life 
thoroughly. The idea of Palestine and Iraq didn’t 
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attract me particularly and I thought that India 
sounded more promising. 

While we were there our manoeuvres consisted 
mainly of formation flights, and although this looks 
easy enough from the ground, and to laymen 
appears one of the simplest parts of aerial training, 
it presented the greatest difficulties to me. At first 
I simply could not keep in formation at all, and the 
very fierce and efficient Flight-Commander who 
took us up was eternally shouting one instruction 
or another at me. He would wave his arm in a 
frenzied manner, and I would obediently bring my 
machine into closer line, and the next thing I would 
see would be another violent waving of his arm, 
betokening, “ For God’s sake, keep off ! ” as I 
nearly crashed into him. It is not a very pleasant 
thing to have to say, but there is no denying that 
I was quite the most inefficient of this flight at first, 
but it so annoyed me that I could not judge my 
distance better that I practised very hard and took 
these flights considerably more seriously than some 
of my companions with the result that at the end of 
my stay at Spittlegate, I was reasonably competent. 
In flying, if one has a certain amount of natural 
aptitude, which is, of course, a sine qua non , hard 
practice will do the rest. As the Flight-Commander, 
who, when I got to know him, wasn’t as fearsome as 
I thought originally, used to say : “ Flying is 

fifty per cent aptitude—fifty per cent experience.” 

Eventually I was sent for to be vaccinated and 
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inoculated before going overseas. That at any rate 
portended a speedy departure from England, and 
I found a pleasurable occupation in counting the 
chances for and against a posting to India. A few 
more days and an official note was sent to the 
squadron stating that the undermentioned officer 
was posted to India and the name was—Mollison. 
My luck had held. I don’t know why I was so 
determined to go to India—I suppose the Taj Mahal 
and the Towers of Silence and so forth sounded 
very romantic. At any rate I was overjoyed and 
wired the glad tidings home immediately. As 
a matter of ugly fact, as will be seen hereafter, 
I had not been long in India before I decided that 
a better choice could quite easily have been made. 
Off I went to Southampton and embarked in a 
P. & O. troop-ship. 

My mother came to see me off, but she understood 
me well enough to know that though I naturally 
felt some reluctance at leaving my family and my 
country, pictures of the adventures and amusements 
which would be consequent on leaving England 
for the first time were too constantly in my mind’s 
eye to allow me to show the conventional feelings of 
distress. Indeed, I tried to feel sorry, but I could 
not, and I can only hope that I did not hurt any¬ 
one’s feeling when I failed to conceal how glad I 
should be to leave Southampton behind. As far 
as was known there was no prospect of active service, 
and the scene was thus not so harrowing as the 
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picture which instinctively rises to the mind on 
reading of the departure of a troop-ship, yet even in 
my exalted state I could not fail to notice the note 
of pathos mingled with the glamour of this brave 
occasion. 

There were some three hundred troops on board, 
practially all of whom were of the Regular Army. 
Of the officers only about five belonged to the 
R.A.F., to four of whom was assigned the duty of 
going round with the captain on lifebelt parade 
and acting as officers of the watch, the night being 
divided into watches of four hours at a stretch in the 
normal way. This was of the greatest interest to 
me, and I soon managed to become on friendly 
terms with several of the ship’s officers, all of 
whom belonged to the Naval Reserve. They 
quite belied the stories of Naval taciturnity, and 
provided an inexhaustible supply of interesting and 
amusing anecdotes about the sea. As I expected, 
the Bay of Biscay proved too much for me, and I 
was extremely sick for two days. Perhaps I have 
never experienced such weather since or perhaps 
I was so thoroughly ill on that occasion that my 
stomach has decided that this sort of thing cannot 
be allowed to occur again, but I have yet to endure 
a second experience of this affliction. 

I went ashore at Port Said and Suez, and nearly 
missed the boat at the former place, which rather 
disappointed me. All that I knew about it was that 
it was supposed to be a haunt of vice, but in the 
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broiling heat of the afternoon it looked too sleepy 
to be vicious. However, anything foreign was good 
enough for me, and I wandered vaguely round the 
town, looking curiously at everything and every¬ 
body, watching a remarkably impressive perform¬ 
ance of conjuring, and falling an easy prey to an 
attractive-looking hawker who succeeded in in¬ 
veigling me into buying a walking-stick, which I 
didn’t want, and a necklace of coloured stones which 
was probably made in Birmingham. The novelty 
of my surroundings more than compensated for the 
consciousness that I was getting anything but the 
better of the deal, and as I scrambled on board at 
the last moment with my possessions, I decided 
that foreign experience No. 1 had proved fairly 
satisfactory. 

We arrived at Bombay at the end of January 
1925 and I said good-bye to my friends on board 
and put up at the Taj Mahal Hotel. It is an 
excellent hotel, but its scale of charges soon cut 
deep into my resources. I considered, however, 
that life at Eastchurch and Spittlegate had been so 
dull that I was quite entitled to dissipate the pay 
which I had accumulated through lack of oppor¬ 
tunity to spend at those stations, and I made up my 
mind to stay on at the Taj Mahal until I received 
official instructions. I had changed my tailor after 
his disastrous slip when I went first to Duxford, 
but that had not prevented me from succumbing 
to the blandishments of another who had persuaded 
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me to purchase the most imposing of “ essentials 
for a stay in the East. I asked a friend whether all 
the baggage I had brought with me for India was 
necessary, and having scanned the inventory of my 
purchases, he laughed and suggested that I should 
keep the pith helmets and the drill, and leave the 
rest of my “ Eastern Specialities ” in Bombay 
until I should require them. I took his advice 
and they remained there until I went back to 
Scotland where they have been put to uses for which 
they were not originally designed. He advised me, 
however, to buy a valise and when he was asked 
why, informed me that in India all the inland hotels, 
and a large proportion of the others, never supplied 
bedding and the visitor is expected to bring his own 
in a valise. The Taj Mahal, which is a more or 
less Anglicised hotel, owned by Parsees, was, of 
course, an exception. 

I stayed in Bombay for about ten days, and 
behaved like a typical tourist, seeing everything 
that was to be seen and gazing open-mouthed at the 
sacred cows eating unmolested from fruit stalls. 
The professional letter-writers at street corners 
caught my attention particularly, and I visited with 
morbid interest the Towers of Silence, where the 
Parsees leave their dead to be eaten by the vultures. 
There are not a large number of Parsees in Bombay, 
where they only form about five per cent of the 
native population, two-thirds being Hindus and 
the rest Mohammedans. I enjoyed my stay in 
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Bombay very greatly and had quite made up my 
mind that this was the ideal method of serving His 
Majesty in the East, when I received orders to 
proceed to the Pilots’ Pool at Karachi, where pilots 
are collected prior to their being sent off to their 
various squadrons. It is hardly necessary to say 
that a squadron in the Air Force, unlike a regiment 
in the Army, is made up of constantly changing 
components, and is, in fact, a mere grouping of 


personnel. 

I still had no idea for what station I was destined 


and it was not until the end of a month’s stay in 
Karachi that I received my orders. While I was 
there I gathered from those who knew that the 
stations in India varied very greatly in comfort 
and opportunities for amusement, some being, as 
my informant put it, “ absolutely bloodstained.” 
That he was right I learnt by personal experience. 
The month I spent at Karachi was a period of com¬ 
plete idleness. The town itself, which is almost 
entirely a British creation, did not present such a 
highly coloured scene as Bombay, and here I did 
not indulge myself in any of the wanderings of 
discovery which I had enjoyed so much before, 
but contented myself with living the conventional 
life of the Air Force officer. 


I spent a lot of time swimming at an island just 
outside the harbour, but to my surprise there really 
was very little to do on the whole. Work stopped 
at midday—the afternoon was spent swimming or 
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sleeping and the evening at the club, and this 
was our daily routine. More sleep is, of course, 
needed in the Indian climate, and I soon became 
very expert in the art of sleeping away half the day 
when there was nothing else to do. The club was 
the brightest feature of Karachi as far as I was 
concerned, and there I passed many a pleasant 
evening with convivial acquaintances. 

India is first and foremost a militarist country, 
and the C.O. would put each of the officers up for 
the local gymkhana club, entrance to which we 
seemed to be automatically entitled to as of right. 
It struck me as rather amusing that half a dozen 
young fellows with nothing to recommend them 
except their uniform should march into member¬ 
ship, taking precedence over the doubtless worthy 
and distinguished “ box-wallahs,” who would have 
to remain on the waiting list. Life at Karachi was 
pleasant enough, but I was quite sure that I could 
find something better to do with myself than idle 
all day, and it was without regret that I learned at 
the end of the month that I had been posted to 

Peshawar. 

Some of my blasd acquaintances did not seem to 
think I had done very well for myself to be posted 
to Peshawar, but my first impression of that town 
made me decide that I liked it, for as I arrived I saw 
a long trail of caravans passing into the city gate, 
laden with raw silk, and the gold and silver thread 
which they had carried through the Kyber Pass 
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from the mountain villages of Afghanistan or from 
far Bokhara. This picturesque sight delighted me, 
bringing back memories of my last visit to the play, 
as I surveyed the merchant train which might have 
harboured another Hassan or Ishak. On arrival 
at Peshawar I was posted to an operation squadron, 
the objective of which was to co-operate with the 
Army. But almost immediately war broke out with 
the Mahsuds—the warlike hill tribes of Waziristan, 
and it was decided at Headquarters that the 
operations should for the first time in the history 
of warfare be carried out by the Air Force alone. 

Accordingly two squadrons, of one of which I was 
a member, were sent up with bombing supplies to 
Tank in Waziristan, which lies about one hundred 
and fifty miles south of Peshawar on the Afghan 
border. There we lived in a barbed-wire encamp¬ 
ment, making our meals off tinned food, washed 
down by draughts of warm whisky and beer, with 
constant doses of calomel and quinine. There were 
six machines lying ready at the word to take to the 
air and raid the Mahsuds. These bombing raids 
took place every day, each aeroplane carrying eight 
twenty-pound bombs, with incendiary bombs and a 
Vickers gun at the front and a Lewis gun at the back 
of the machine, so that it can be imagined that all 

we had to do was to find the enemy and put him 
in his place. 

The war had arisen through the depredatory 
habits of the IVIahsuds, who had apparently taken 
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objection to the building of roads in the district and 
had signalized their disapproval by killing off a 
number of Hindu coolies and carrying off several 
white officers and holding them to ransom in the 
approved tradition of romance. The authorities 
attempted to reason with them, but the negotiations 
proved fruitless and it was decided that they must 
be punished. They had spies posted on the hill¬ 
side. As soon as the aeroplanes left the ground 
the news would be passed from hill-top to hill-top 
by means of beacons, and the Waziris, forewarned, 
would leave their villages and fly to refuge in the 
impregnable caves and crevices of the hills. There 
they would remain in safety to emerge after the 
raiders had departed. It was quickly appreciated 
that direct action against the Mahsuds was an 
impossibility and orders were given that they were 

to be forced into the open. 

We would fly over the deserted villages, drop 
bombs on the mud houses, machine gun the cattle 
and burn the crops by means of incendiary bombs. 
The crops which were green at the time did not burn 
too easily, but the cattle provided a simple target. 
One day, I remember, when out on a raiding party, 
seeing a herd of cattle following the tracks of a dry 
river bed. I flew up and down spraying them with 
my Vickers gun as I went, and as we turned my 
aerial gunner let fly with the Lewis gun. The poor 
beasts couldn’t make out where on earth the attack 
was coming from, and they scrambled madly up 
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the banks and attempted to stampede to safety. 
But they hadn’t a chance : we followed them up and 
down, bringing down relentlessly one after the 
other until the massacre of the herd was completed. 
I didn’t feel very brave about it. I can understand 
Shaw’s frame of mind when he caustically speaks 
of someone “ decorated for gallantry in dropping 
bombs on sleeping villages,” but orders must be 
obeyed and it was only by means of these tactics 
that the campaign was brought to a successful end. 

The hills on which the enemy took refuge were 


craggy and precipitous to a degree, and there was 
no hope of a forced landing if anything should go 
wrong with the engine. There were no casualties 
in my squadron, but in the other a large bombing 
machine carrying two officers was shot down by the 
Mahsuds. The aeroplane must have been flying 
much too low, for the enemy did not possess any 
anti-aircraft equipment, and the machine could 
only have been brought down as the result of stray 
shots from a rifle. When the crash occurred the 
machine burst into flames, and the two officers, 
who were alive but very badly hurt, were immedi¬ 
ately taken prisoners, with a view to ransom. The 
Mahsuds are a very rapacious people, and half of 
their crimes are caused by the desire of this poverty- 
stricken people to augment their circumstances by 
holding some unfortunate to ransom. The political 
agents offered a large sum if these two officers were 
brought back safely and the natives immediately 
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became very solicitous for the welfare of their 
captives, determining to keep them alive until the 
price was paid. With the best intentions they 
poured some native brandy down their throats 
which, of course, proved fatal in their condition, 
and they died in agony. The Mahsuds, hoping 
to get something for the bodies, brought them back 
the next day, and they were buried immediately 
on account of the heat. The burial service, which 
took place in the late afternoon of a hot Indian day, 
was very impressive in spite of its informality. 
Officers formed the firing party, the C.O., probably 
fulfilling the office for the first time in his life, read 
a few prayers, the corpses were lowered and a sepoy 
threw on earth over these last remains. 

The poverty of the Mahsuds brought the affair 
to a close. Living as they do on barren hill-sides, 
their only maintenance lies in their crops and cattle. 
Having witnessed the slaughter of their cattle and 
the burning of their crops day after day for two 
and a half months, until it was plain that their only 
alternatives were starvation or surrender, they came 
down to the plains and submitted to justice. Those 
who were known to have murdered anyone were 
shot and the ringleaders were suitably punished, 
made to surrender their rifles and give a guarantee 
of good faith. Not that this last was of the greatest 
value for there is always trouble brewing in these 
semi-independent villages on the North-West 

Frontier. It was not long after I had left India that 
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their neighbours the Afridis broke into open rebel¬ 
lion. As far as we were concerned, however, the 
operations were a complete success and proved 
conclusively that the R.A.F. must no longer be 
considered merely an auxiliary arm, but can, under 
certain circumstances, be trusted successfully to 
conduct a campaign by itself. 
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Back to civilisation—Kohat—Learning to ride—Malaria— 
Appointment as Test Pilot at Lahore—Mohammed Khan— 
The “chitty” system—Holiday in Kashmir—Amusement at 
Lahore—A responsible position—A narrow squeak—The 
Picket’s night out—Off to Singapore—Crossing the line— 
A trip to Java—An awkward predicament—I overstay my 
leave—Back to England—Wing-Adjutant—Wittering— 
Flying Instructor—Sealand—Change of status—A trick 
on the Padre—An unsuccessful practical joke—Fresh 
fields to conquer—I leave the R.A.F. 

I WELL remember my first night in Peshawar. 
Returning wearily to my quarters, I was startled 
as a graceful figure emerged from a doorway 
near by. I had not seen a white woman for three 
months and the unusual sight so affected my sus¬ 
ceptibilities that I stood and stared unashamedly as 
she passed me by. She seemed to me at that moment 
the embodiment of all that passes for feminine allure. 
I saw her next in the cold light of the morning. 
Restored to normal judgment I wondered that I 
had been so affected by her more than homely 

charm. . 

Peshawar is a most delightful station for eig t 
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months of the year, with the conviviality of the club 
and the charming and attractive women who make 
life so pleasant for the visitor ; but for four deadly 
months the colour departs from the life of Peshawar, 
as the women go up the hills when the heat becomes 
too intense. The club was, of course, the centre 
of everything, and the bar, which was one of the 
longest in India, was always fully patronised, for 
the climate of Peshawar is such that liquor is not 
altogether a luxury. I led the usual military life, 
to which I had become accustomed during my stay 
at Karachi, and two most enjoyable months were 
idled away. 

I was then posted to Kohat, south of Peshawar, 
in the Afridi country, about a hundred miles to the 
north of Waziristan. While I was there I received 
my promotion to the rank of Flying Officer. The 
conditions at Kohat were as unattractive as at Tank, 
with the added disadvantage from our point of view 
that the Afridi were behaving themselves this time, 
and there was no call for our services. I spent three 
months there and have nothing to record of my 
stay except a never-changing routine of heat, sleep 
and mosquitoes. 

Back to Peshawar, where the change of life proved 
pleasant for a time. But soon the routine of this life 
of ease began to pall as it had done at Karachi. 
The weekly gymkhana race and the Peshawar hunt 
were the only breaks in the monotony. All my life 
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I have found that movement and change are to me 
essential ; without them my appreciation of life 
becomes dulled. I learnt to ride there, rather 
against my own inclinations. It came about in 
this way. When I reported to the C.O. on my 
first arrival at Peshawar, practically the first thing 
he said to me was : “ Now, let me see, what game 
do you play, Mollison ? ” “I haven’t had much 
opportunity lately, sir.” “ What ! not play 
games ? ” said he. “ Everyone must take exercise 
while they are in my squadron. How about polo ? ” 
“ I don’t ride, sir.” “ H’m, then it’s quite time you 
learnt,” and, before I knew where I was, I was 
ordered to report with three others to the cavalry 
regiment at that time stationed at Peshawar, for 
riding instruction. It was real fun and I enjoyed 
it much more than I had expected : but difficulties 
arose when the time came for us to be taught to 
jump. The horses were quiet, spiritless creatures, 
excellently suited for novices, and in the normal 
way we could all jump with some confidence ; but 
the Sergeant-Major who was instructing us, 
evidently believed that jumping should be learnt 
in a hard school, and he made a practice of standing 
at the jumps and shouting and flicking his whip at 
our horses as we approached. Our hacks would take 
fright and behave in the most alarming manner, 
with the result that over these jumps we used to 
discard all other thoughts and concentrate on 
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retaining our seats. He may have done this from 
the best of motives, as he must have looked upon us 
as interlopers and decided to show us that riding on 
horses had its difficulties as well as riding in aero- 
planes. Anyhow, I am afraid I did not learn much 
from him, and when my three months’ course was 
finished, it was still as much as I could do to keep my 
seat. However, I was presented with a certificate— 
containing the totally misleading information that 
I was now a competent horseman—which I still 
possess, and of which I am quite unjustly proud. 

I next succumbed to malaria, which I fortu¬ 
nately didn’t have very badly. I had the usual high 
temperature and went off food altogether, but I 
was only in bed for ten days or so. The most 
dreaded feature of malaria, its recurrence in after 
years, has, so far, passed me by, and I think I can 
now say that after six years I am not likely to fall 
a victim to it again. When I was again restored to 
health, I heard that the position of Test Pilot at the 
Aircraft Park was vacant. This is the post that is the 
ambition of every flying officer in India to obtain, 
as it involves sole control of about a dozen machines 
—an extremely interesting and instructive job, 
comparative independence, and above all, a transfer 
to Lahore, which is considered the amusement 
centre of North-Central India. That it would 
involve plenty of hard work was another added 
attraction, as I was by now thoroughly sated with 
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the enforced idleness of Peshawar, and had formed 
the definite conclusion that India was a disappoint¬ 
ment. Each squadron submitted the name of a 
suitable officer, and although there did not seem to 
be much hope of selection, I was gratified when 
my name was put forward. 

Six names in all were put forward to Headquarters 
where they were graded in order of suitability. 
I was placed third in order, and it looked as though 
I was at Peshawar for keeps. But my luck held 
again—the first choice fell ill, the second was under 
arrest pending court martial, and I was promoted to 
the responsible position of Test Pilot at the age of 
twenty-one, being at that time the youngest Test 
Pilot in the Royal Air Force. 

I was now entitled to a fortnight’s leave after my 
malaria, and I decided to take it before going 
down to Lahore. Accordingly, I borrowed a car— 
the only possible means of transport as there are no 
trains along the border—and set off with my bearer 
for Kashmir. Mohammed Khan was my first 
bearer—a Pathan from a race of hill-men with a 
great fighting tradition. He was at once most 
efficient as a bearer and most interesting as a person¬ 
ality. Small, but strong and wiry, he prided himself 
on his Mohammedanism, and looked down on most 
of the other servants who were Hindus with the 
utmost distaste. He had seen active service in the 
Great War and had spent eighteen months as a 
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prisoner of war in Turkey. His only failing was a 
taste for alcohol, which he had developed during the 


War 


Moslem 


He could speak English with that perfection of 
grammar which is so often characteristic of the 
native; but for all his accomplishments, he must have 
had a lonely life, for the other servants treated him 
with too much fear and respect for companionship, 
while, as regards myself, he always preserved an 
air of impressive subservience which rendered hope¬ 
less any attempt to read his thoughts. It was always 
a great point with him, however, to see that his 
master obtained the respect which he considered 
due to his station from all servants and callers. 
Even if an Englishman should chance to call on 
me on business or about some urgent matter, 
Mohammed Khan would consider it a necessity, 
whether I was in fact occupied or not, for the guest 
to be kept waiting for some time before he was 
ushered into my presence. 

Mohammed Khan was probably about forty-five 
years old, and was paid about forty rupees, approxi¬ 
mately £3, per month at the then rate of exchange. 
His pay was really thirty rupees, the other ten rupees 
being a contract sum out of which he provided all 
his own polishes and dusters and so forth. He was 
helped by an assistant bearer of the name of Dus 
Mahomet, and was, of course, in a position superior 
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to that of the other bearers by reason of his long 
service. This rate of pay does 


rate 
Western 


not seem 


very 


rate, and it would obviously be wrong for an officer 
to pay at a higher rate than another, in which case 
the latter would find it difficult to obtain a satis¬ 
factory personal servant. 


Bearers are great believers in the “ chitty ” 
system, and whenever they perform a service of any 
kind they demand a chitty ” from their master, 
a signed testimonial for reference purposes signify¬ 
ing that the service has been satisfactorily performed. 

On landing at Karachi, I had been surrounded 
by numbers of would-be bearers, each waving his 
army of “ chittys ” and trying to outshout the rest. 
But my friend in Bombay had told me not to engage 
any of them, as half their “ chittys ” were probably 
faked, but to wait until I had seen the Adjutant, 
who would probably find someone of known integ¬ 
rity- I took his advice and have always been glad 
of it, for Mohammed Khan was on the Adjutant’s 
list of good bearers, and it was by this means that 
I secured his extremely efficient and reasonably 
honest services. 

It was this multiplicity of servants that annoyed 
me so much in India. I didn’t seem to be allowed 
to do a thing for myself without losting caste in the 
eyes of the servants. One couldn’t even dress 
oneself, but had to submit to the ministration of the 
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bearer. It is no doubt very convenient to have a 
bearer to roll your socks on for you, but that sort 
of thing began to irritate me and made me think 
that all this unnecessary luxury was causing me to 
lose some of my morale. The petty refinements of 
caste, when a mass of servants is required because 
each will perform one service and one only—the 
cooks cooking, the Bhistis or water-carriers carrying 
water, and the bearers dressing their masters and 
waiting at table—strike the product of a more 
recent and practical civilisation as ridiculous. At 
first I thought this sort of thing was interesting and 
picturesque, but twelve months in the Indian climate 
made me regard it as irritating and absurd. 

I enjoyed my fortnight’s leave in Kashmir more 
than any other part of my stay of nearly two years 
in India. I was very happy later at Lahore, but 
my memories of Kashmir are memories of a fort¬ 
night of true happiness. The beauty of the country, 
which has been too often and too well described by 
others for me to attempt a pen-picture of its 
grandeur, enchanted me as Mohammed Khan and 
I made our way to Srinagar, the capital. Built on 
a network of lakes, this beautiful city must surely 
challenge comparison with Venice, which I visited 
when I was looking out for a job after having left 
the Air Force. 

Kashmir is about five thousand feet above sea- 
level, and no imagination is required to picture how 
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welcome was the change of climate after the inces¬ 
sant heat of the plains. I hired a house-boat on the 
Dhal Lake which I shared with an Indian Army 
officer, and together we spent halcyon days, shoot¬ 
ing, or swimming in the lake during the afternoons 
and going to the club in the evenings. All my life 
I have been brought up in a crowd, never by myself 
except in dreams, always shouting above a babel of 
voices in an endeavour to obtain a hearing ; the 
grandeur of the mountain scenery and the glorious 
solitude of these summer afternoons were to me the 
revelation of some world I did not know. I shall 
never lose these memories. 

Lahore was far the most highly civilised of the 
stations to which I was appointed. Most of the 
establishments were civilian, and there was oppor¬ 
tunity for amusement of every kind. I would 
dance whenever I liked, and an atmosphere of gaiety 
was noticeable which I had found lacking at 
Peshawar. Without the picturesque charm that 
first attracted me to Peshawar, it seemed a more 
human city, and as I sat at Stiffles’ in the evening, 
smoking a pensive cigarette and watching the grace¬ 
ful movements of women of varying degrees of 
whiteness, I felt that after all I was not too com¬ 
pletely cut off from the rest of the world. At 
Stiffles’ I could always find an attractive woman 
to dance with or talk to, and I passed pleasant even¬ 
ings in this manner, or in talking to Mrs. Stiffle 
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herself, the proprietress, who is one of the most 
popular and celebrated characters in all India. 
I like the company of women, and after talking 
“ factory ” with men it was a relief to discuss other 
topics with a new companion. 

Being a Test Pilot involves hard work and certain 
responsibilities. No new aeroplane was sent to a 
squadron that had not been previously tested and 
proved satisfactory by me. But the beauty of the post 
was its independence. So long as I tested my quota of 
machines, I could fly more or less how and when 
I liked. The only disappointment was that I did 
not learn a great deal about flying from it. I would 
take up each machine and put them all through the 
same tests, marking the results on a card. This, of 
course, necessitated a stereotyped programme so that 
while I learnt to handle the different peculiarities 
of the machines, it was only over a limited field, and 
I had not the incentive to be absolutely accurate 
in my manoeuvring which I should have had 
if, for example, there had been a pupil in the 
machine. 

I nearly killed myself once when I took a machine 
out for a spinning test. The engine was out of 
truth with the engine bearers. I put her into a 
spin and when I tried to bring her out nothing 
happened. I came nearer and nearer to the ground, 
hopelessly out of control, and I struggled to apply 
all the normal remedies. I hadn’t time to be fright- 
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ened, for things were happening far too quickly. 
Eventually, when we were perilously near the 
ground, there seemed to be no alternative to the 
last desperate risk. I gave her a sudden burst of 
engine and held my breath. If she came out, well 
and good, but if not, I should have hit the ground at 
twice the speed I need have done. For a second 
the machine seemed uncertain of her behaviour, 
and then out she came and I landed. It was all 
over in a matter of seconds, and my imagination 
didn’t have time to function. I was congratulated 
on my presence of mind. It was very kind of my 
admirers, but presence of mind implies a cool head 
in dangerous circumstances, while this was rather 
an animal instinct for self-preservation. As I have 
lived a life of more than usual risks I have become 
convinced of the truth of the saying that self-preser¬ 
vation is the first law of nature. 

As Lahore was so largely civilian, the discipline 
from the official point of view was lamentable, or, 
as far as I was concerned, admirable. Every 
Saturday night a picket of Air Force troops would 
be sent to Lahore to keep order, collect any stray 
drunks and bundle them into a tender under arrest, 
and bring them back to camp. . This picket was 
naturally unpopular with the troops, as they would 
march up and down the main streets all night, and 
anyone in the Air Force whose gait was suspicious 
was liable to be pounced upon and unceremoniously 
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dealt with. The word of warning would be given 
and the revellers would scatter and take shelter as 
the Puritan corporal and his four men stalked down 
the main street for all the world like a Proctor at 
a University. 

One Saturday night a senior officer of the station 
was standing in the main street engaged in dignified 
conversation when he was startled by seeing the 
Air Force tender hurtling down the street with the 
picket and a collection of Eurasian women on board. 
Led by the corporal they were all singing at the 
top of their voices. When the officer had recovered 
from the astonishment he summoned the Army 
picket and gave chase. They were eventually 
run to earth in a dance hall where they were 
all enjoying themselves thoroughly, except the 
corporal who was practically insensible under a 
sofa. The women, of course, managed to disappear 
at the critical moment and the picket had to face 
the music. Five other worthies took their places 
the succeeding week. No one who was in Lahore 

the “ Picket’s night 

out.” 

Eventually, the six months of my appointment 
as Test Pilot came to an end and the Authorities 
were good enough to congratulate me on the 
efficiency which I had shown at the job. The pros¬ 
pect of return to Peshawar was not alluring, so I 
decided to take my three months’ leave and go to 


that year will ever forget 
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Singapore. One gets two months* leave every year 
and the extra month was thrown in on account of 
my active service in Waziristan. I didn’t know 
anyone in Singapore, but I had made up my mind 
to get out of India at any cost, and as I always 
seemed to be reading about Singapore, I decided 
it had better be seen. 

I went by train to Calcutta, embarked at once on 
an Indo-China boat, without bothering to look at the 
city—a year’s stay had made a great change in the 
Mollison who had once spent a week poking about 
the back streets of Bombay—and went via Penang 
and Malacca to Singapore. I stayed at the Sea- 
view Hotel, about two miles out ; when I landed 
at Singapore on my record-breaking trip from 
Australia, it was one of the first landmarks I 


recognised from the air. I idled away the first 
few weeks, going to an open-air cinema or dancing 
in the evening and bathing during the day. Then 


the urge came upon me to be up and doing, so I 
decided to take a trip to Java and see Batavia. 


This involved crossing the Equator, and the usual 


ceremony was carried out, and I was given a 
certificate which I almost immediately lost. The 


next time I crossed the Equator I was afraid I 


should have to go through all the ducking and so 
forth again, as I had lost my proof of initiation, but 
fortunately all was well. The last time I crossed 
was in the air. I suppose the next development will 
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be that we shall have mechanics dressed up as 
Mercury and compelling passengers to undergo an 

air shampoo on crossing the line. 

I landed at Batavia and had a look at the famous 
Botanical Gardens, but on being told erroneously 
by an unimaginative acquaintance that there wasn’t 
a great deal to be seen in Java, I abandoned my plan 
of sight-seeing and spent another pleasant idle 
month amusing myself in the usual worldly manner. 
I am fond of adventure and have perhaps a certain 
eye for beauty, but sight-seeing just for the purpose 
of sight-seeing rarely attracts me. 

I left Singapore reluctantly for I had made many 
good friends there : perhaps it is because I have 
one of those mass-production faces and look quite 
harmless, but whenever I go to an hotel where I 
don’t know anyone, I always seem to meet some 
friendly people who are good enough to let me share 
their amusements. The fellowship of the cocktail 
bar makes man wondrous kind. However, my 
leave would soon expire, and my store of cash was 
running short, so I look leave of my friends and 
embarked on my return to India. 

The ships did not fit in very well and the ship on 
which I eventually left was due to arrive at Calcutta 
only two days before my leave would be up, only 
just giving me time to get back to my squadron at 
Peshawar. I was very rash to cut matters so fine, 
as if I overstayed my leave I should be committing 
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the grossest of crimes, and it was not worth risking 
so much on the chance of good weather. I had not 
taken the trouble to look up the boats before and I 
discovered that it was a case of Hobson’s choice, 
so I went on board and just hoped that we should 
arrive at Calcutta to time. When we arrived at 
Rangoon—where I had to change boats—I was 
presented with a wine bill of the most alarming 
proportions. I went through my pockets and 
quickly realised that to pay it and get back to 
Peshawar was quite beyond my means. How¬ 
ever, I accepted the bill with dignity in a you-shall- 
have-your-money-my-good-man-never-fear sort of 
manner, and rushed ashore as fast as I could go, 
leaving my baggage on board. I enquired my way 
to the Military Authorities and asked them for a 
loan. I had unfortunately mislaid a considerable 
amount of money on the journey, and was in conse¬ 
quence in a temporary fix, etc. etc. I do not know 
whether they believed me but they behaved like 
sportsmen, took a chance and advanced me what I 
needed. Back to the ship where I discharged my 
bill, with the same aloofness : I rescued my luggage 
and just caught a British-Indian vessel which was 
off to Calcutta. 

I thought my troubles were over, but the weather 
was against me, and when I saw the depressing mud 
flats of the Hooghly I realised that I could not 
possibly make Peshawar in time. I was a day and 
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a half late and was automatically placed under open 
arrest as always happens when an officer overstays 
his leave. The fact that the boat was late would not 
have been a sufficient excuse but I was by now 


becoming quite an expert in fiction and with the 
confidence born of experience, I interviewed the 


C.O. and spun as persuasive a yarn as I could. 
My arrest was lifted and my only punishment 
was that of being allotted extra duties as orderly 


officer, the least that I could be given under the 


circumstances. 


I had by now been in India about twenty-one 
months, and had come to the conclusion that the 


prospect of serving my full three years there did not 
appeal to me. My health was not all that it should 
have been, and when urgent private reasons led me 
to apply to be transferred to service at home, I 
experienced no difficulty in obtaining permission 
to return to England. 

I was duly posted to Uxbridge and before very 
long I was sent to a Boys’ Training School at 
Flowerdown as Wing Adjutant. That sounds very 
grand, but Wing Adjutant is an appointment, not 
a rank. The duties were to wear one’s best uniform, 
be pleasant to everybody and call the parade to 
attention when the C.O. appeared. My chief duty, 
however, was to act as Secretary to the C.O. He 
would say, “ Now, Mollison, you know my views 
on so-and-so, just write to Wing-Commander Blank 
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and tell him what I think about it.” “ Yes, sir,” 
I would say with the utmost alacrity, and would 
forthwith seek out the Orderly Sergeant. “ Oh, 
Sergeant, do you know the C.O.’s views on so-and- 
so ? If so, perhaps you will set them out in a letter 
to Wing-Commander Blank ! ” The Sergeant 
would write the letter, the C.O. would probably 
know who had written it, but I would get the credit. 
It was, as may be seen, an easy life, but being mainly 
secretarial, it was a non-flying post and did not 
appeal to me at all. 

I did not stay long at Flowerdown, for I had felt 
on appointment that this was not the place for me, 
and I applied for the Flying Instructor’s course. 
The best way of learning to fly, as in the case of 
every other accomplishment, is to teach others. 
Every movement has to be faultless or the pupil 
will receive the wrong grounding. While the need 
for extreme accuracy is at first irksome, it is of 
inestimable value, for after a course of training 
others, the time comes at last when the pilot obtains 
the automatic accuracy which is the hall-mark of the 
accomplished aviator. 

I put up a fairly strong case, saying that I had 
been Test Pilot in India and so forth, and before I 
had been at Flowerdown a month I received an 
official intimation that I was posted to the Central 
Flying School at Wittering for a three months’ 
course. I had a good time there and the other 
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pilots taking the course provided congenial and 
amusing company. 

At the end of the three months’ course the 
inevitable examination. It was the last examination 
I ever took and the most successful. It was purely 
a flying course, and for the only time in my life 
I went into the examination-room knowing my 
subject backwards. I did well and was duly posted 
to No. 5 Flying Training School at Sealand near 
Chester as an instructor. 

Instructing is hard work, but in addition to the 
practical advantages I have mentioned, is extremely 
amusing. I liked being an instructor : I was still 
able vividly to remember the fear which the august 
presence of my own instructor had inspired and 
I saw to it that I was regarded with equal reverence 
by my own pupils. I adopted a brusque manner, 
graciously favoured my pupils by accepting their 

of drinks, complacently listened to myself 
being addressed as “ Sir,” and generally played the 
distinguished veteran to my heart’s content. 

It is extraordinary what a difference a change of 
status makes to a man’s outlook. I remember at 
Duxford when I returned after my month’s leave 
to find myself a senior, how I was looked up to 
by the newly arrived term whom I considered it 
my duty to despise. It is always the way : the 
jumor may have the stronger personality and be in 
every way the better man, but the senior will 
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consider himself the superior by virtue of his rank, 
and the junior will be content to accept that 
position. 

I have broken records in the air : that seems to 
have invested me with a certain status, and I 
wonderingly find pilots whom I have no doubt are 
more experienced than I, humbly seeking advice on 
technical points about which if they would only stop 
to think, they are better informed than I. Thus do 
the symbols of status command a sometimes unde¬ 
served respect : the consolation of the moralist is 
that it is always pleasant to find oneself respected. 

The Padre at Sealand was the victim of a rather 
amusing trick while X was there. One of the papers, 
I think it was the Pink ’ TJn , at that time ran a 
column for lonely men and women, who were 
invited to pour out their troubles to “ Aunt Jane ” 
or whatever name it was the editor of the column 
adopted. One bright spark wrote a note for 
insertion something after this style : Affec¬ 

tionate bachelor of forty desires companionship. 
Blonde preferred. Buxom if possible. Money 
no object. Reply to Reverend A . . . B . . ., c.f., 
c/o Officers’ Mess, Sealand, Chester.” In due 
course heavily perfumed missives on purple and 
gilt-edged notepaper arrived and by arrangement 
with the Secretary were placed in the most con¬ 
spicuous place on the notice board. The Padre, 
looking very confused, was seen to take t em 
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down surreptitiously and hurry off to have them 
destroyed. Finally, a heavily scented envelope 
with a West-End postmark arrived which some one 
opened and pinned on to the board. The compro¬ 
mising contents were being perused by a highly 
appreciative audience when the unfortunate Padre 
arrived for his daily correspondence. He took the 
joke well : there was certainly a lot of fuss about it, 
but the miscreant was never discovered. 

Padre-baiting seems to be a popular sport in the 
R.A.F. for I remember meeting a friend from a 
station near London about that time who told me 
of a very similar incident there. In this case the 
humorist waited until an important guest-ni 
and produced a woman whom he thoroughly 
coached in her part. At a prearranged signal she 
burst into the middle of the room and then made a 
bee-line for the Padre, threw her arms around him, 
swearing that he was her husband who had deserted 
her long years ago and reminding him of his duty 
to her and to her starving children. She was rudely 
shaken off with a more than clerical firmness, as the 
object of her attentions demanded to know the 
meaning of the insult. She had remembered her 
words perfectly, but had unfortunately missed the 
Padre, and selected the Principal Guest—I had 
better not mention his name but it would be known 
to all. It was just as well for some one that the 
instigator of that practical joke was never discovered. 
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After twelve months at Chester I came to the 
conclusion, rightly or wrongly, that I had nothing 
more to learn from that station. There is not the 
scope in military aviation that there is in the civil 
branch, for one is naturally always serving under a 
rigid system which does not permit an individual 
to carve out a career for himself. I was convinced 
that owing to the excellent training I had received, 
I could now safely be called a reasonable pilot, and I 
decided to try my hand at civil aviation. I requested 
to be transferred to the Reserve, and on March 
14th, 1928, four months before the expiry of my 
contract, I completed my military career. 
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A well-earned holiday—Disaster at the Casino—A water-cure— 
Tour in Switzerland—I decide to go to Australia—The 
jintinous —Hospitality at Martinique—The Father Superior 
—The Panama Canal—Through to the Pacific—Tahiti 
at last—My kindly host—Armine von Tempski—Zane 
Grey—Hawaiian guitars—A happy-go-lucky island— 
Moorea—I live among the natives—Boating and fishing 
—I feel that I must go—A decadent Roman Emperor— 
I embark for New Zealand—A stowaway—Raratonga— 
An escapade ashore—A picturesque wedding—Disappear¬ 
ance of the stowaway. 

W HEN I left Chester I had a new-found 

sense of freedom, and was glad to have 
the chance of working out my own 
destiny. The R.A.F., I thought, has schooled me 
well ; now it is up to me to prove the value of my 
training in the open market. I was sorry to leave 
so many good friends behind, but I was convinced 
at the time that the path of my choice was the only 
road to the fulfilment of my longing for adventure, 
and events have fully justified my choice. 

There were many amusing characters at Sealand 

93 
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whom I missed in the sterner competition of com¬ 
mercial aviation ; one fellow I remember in par¬ 
ticular, a Leading Aircraftsman, about thirty-five 
years’ old, who was always pointed out to new¬ 
comers, with a smile, as “ the poorest man in the 
Air Force.” His pay was approximately twenty- 
six shillings a week, and out of that, as the result 
of the indiscretion of his youth, he had to pay 
three separate sums of seven shillings and sixpence 
a week in different parts of the country. How he 
managed to scrape along on what was left always 
defeated enquiry, but he seemed to take it all as 
a joke, and would merely say that he was lucky not 
to have to pay a fourth. 

I hadn’t had a holiday since my three months in 
Singapore so I decided not to take my first search 
for civil employment too seriously. After a week 
in Glasgow I went off for a holiday in the South of 
France. I spent a couple of months at Nice 
basking in the sun—a favourite occupation of mine, 
as the reader will by now have noticed, 
adventures at the Casino were not as successful as 
they might have been. It is extraordinary how 
success seems to breed success in the world. After 
I had broken the Australian—England record 
last summer, I went to Le Touquet, perfectly 
prepared to lose, and promptly won sixty pounds 


My 


at baccarat, while Whitelaw, my 


whom the financial question was 


companion, to 
a matter of 
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supreme indifference won 184,000 francs. Yet 
at Nice when I should have been very glad of 
a little more pocket money I couldn’t win a 
penny. I did not dare take the risk of playing 
baccarat but contented myself with a very sober 
game of roulette. The first time I played by dint 
of backing Pace , numero un —I am an only child—I 
managed to win about ten pounds. I debated whether 
I should stop or not, but finally compromised with 
my conscience by only backing the even chances. 
By the end of my stay at Nice my ten pounds had 
gone and forty more to keep them company. 

I did a little intermittent flying with a French 
firm while I was there, but there seemed no prospect 
of it leading to anything permanent, so I decided 
to abandon the chase for a time and have a look at 


Europe. I pottered round France and Germany 

at leisure and finally ended up at Aix-les-Bains, 

where I amused myself by taking a water cure. 

Perhaps I should have said, “ Where I hoped to 

amuse myself,” for it didn’t prove at all amusing. 

However, I went through with it to the bitter end. 

The next time that I take a cure will be when I 
really require it. 

From Aix I went to Geneva where I met a man 
with whom I had been at school and we toured 
Switzerland together. He was two years older than 
I and I had consequently admired him from afar 
at school, but as a travelling companion he was not 
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at his best. His habit of disappearing every night 
after dinner and returning in the small hours looking 
rather the worse for wear, and sleeping until lunch, 
became somewhat monotonous after a time, and we 
parted by mutual consent at Montreux. 

After three weeks at Interlaken I moved on to 
Venice, where I had heard there was the chance of 
a responsible job with an Italian seaplane firm. 
They told me that if I waited two or three weeks 
they would fix it up for me. I waited the three 
weeks but nothing definite matured. Venice was 
not at its best whilst I was there : the heat was 
atrocious, but the Lido, although expensive, pro¬ 
vided the necessary compensations. I think I should 
have finally been given the job, but I was determined 
not to be kept in suspense any longer, and I left 
Venice without more ado. 

I spent a fortnight at Rapallo, turning things over 
in my mind and finally came to the conclusion that 
the Dominions offered the best opening for the 
impecunious aviator. While I was debating whether 
to go to Canada, Australia or New Zealand, I 
chanced to read a pamphlet issued by Messageries 
Maritimes, and was greatly impressed by a colourful 
description of Tahiti, which was one of the stops 
of that line on the way to New Caledonia and 
Australia. I remembered a book by Robert Keable 
about the island which had caught my fancy and 
when I thought of R. L. S. and Pierre Loti, my mind 
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was made up on the instant and I booked my passage 
at once. I intended to stop at Tahiti for a holiday, 
so I procured a letter of introduction from an 
acquaintance in the shipping company to a Mr. 
Nordmann, whom my friend declared in impressive 
terms to be the uncrowned King of Tahiti. 

I went to Marseilles, and embarked on the 
Antinous. She had originally been a German 
raider which had broken through the lines and done 
a great deal of damage in the Pacific before she was 
captured. When she came into the hands of the 
Messageries Maritimes, someone aptly re-christened 
her with her present peaceful name. 

After a fortnight at sea we touched at Guade¬ 
loupe, where I spent a day and a night, and when we 
arrived at Martinique, a Martiniquais and his wife 
with whom I had made friends, invited me to go 
ashore with him and have dinner with his family. 
He was a French Government Official at St. Pierre 
and was very proud of his native town. He insisted 
on showing me the birthplace of the Empress 
Josephine, from which he appeared to draw some 
reflected glory, and introduced me to all the local 
celebrities whom he considered worthy of my 
attention. He was very black, as were his wife and 
two of his daughters. The other daughter was very 
nearly white ! There was food in abundance and 
native wines, and my hostess was so thorough in her 
duties that I made what must have been the heaviest 
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meal of my life. It was a thoroughly enjoyable 
party ; the dinner itself seemed to go on for hours 
and hours with guests continuously arriving. 

I do not know whether it was the effect of the 
native wine, or too much fish salad, but I slept the 
next day until noon, and when I did wake up it was 
with a splitting headache. It was with mixed feel¬ 
ings that I learned from my host that he had 
arranged for me to have lunch at the Monastery 
nearby as the guest of the Father Superior. How¬ 
ever, there was no question of another orgy there, 
and the normal peasant food which was placed before 
me was more in keeping with my appetite. 

The peace and seclusion of this Monastery on 
the hill-side provided a striking contrast to the 
gaiety of the previous evening, but this was no 
backwater from the world. The Father Superior 
spoke fluent English and I found myself quite 
unable to keep up with the intellectual level of his 
conversation. He appeared to be an earnest ad¬ 
mirer of George Moore, and questioned me, to my 
embarrassment, somewhat closely upon the trend of 

theological thought in England. 

Like all French ships, the Antinous carried a 
supply of live stock aboard. It was one of the chief 
entertainments of the passengers to collect and 
watch the ship’s butcher slitting the throat of a cow 
or an Algerian sheep. The animal was left on the 
deck for the delectation of the passengers until the 
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blood ran dry, when the entertainment was con¬ 
sidered closed. This struck me as a continental 
form of enjoyment which might not commend 
itself to the average squeamish Englishman. 

Our next call was at Colon at the mouth of the 
Panama Canal. The town is half American and 
half Spanish, and it was instructive to contrast the 
ordered cleanliness of the American settlement on 
one side of the road with the dirt and squalor across 
the way. The Republic of Panama, I believe, offers 
among other advantages that of a system of mutual 
divorce after a six months* trial. It has, however, 
been found necessary to forbid American soldiers 
while on service to take advantage of this facility, 
although when their service is terminated, they 
may, of course, do as they please. 

Colon is 


“ wet,” 


and, as the American sailor 
tastes the forbidden sweets after long abstention, 
provides an object-lesson for the opponents of 
prohibition. 

We passed through the canal and past Panama 
City, and entered the Pacific. There followed 
three weeks of meals, basking in deck chairs, 
watching the flying fish, and then meals again. 
Apart from a few business men the rest of the first- 
class passengers were Government officials. Two or 


three French officers were travelling to service in 
the Pacific gun-boat which patrols the French 
waters between Tahiti and New Caledonia, and 
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there were three prison officers and their wives on 
board for the penal settlement at the latter island. 
The prison officers were uncommunicative, and the 
others did not speak English. After a few desultory 
conversations in a tongue which I have never spoken 
really fluently, I resigned myself to my own 
companionship and re-read Pierre Loti in pre¬ 
paration for the happy time I looked for at Tahiti. 

At last we came to a succession of tiny palm- 
covered islands, the Low Archipelago and then 
Tahiti, a beautiful island, rising out of a placid sea, 
promising fulfilment of all the hopes that I had 
built in my imagination. We drew in past the 
coral reef that isolates the harbour and as I looked 
I could see the bottom at a depth of thirty feet. 
The natives turned out to meet us in full force with 
ukeleles and guitars. They strode into the shallow 
water, crying us welcome in their musical tongue 
and placed garlands of flowers on the heads of those 
of us who cared to receive them. Nearly all wore 
flowers and one was struck by their ingenuous 
smiles and care-free air. 

I made for the only hotel in Papeete, the capital, 
and booked a room. I deposited my baggage, left 
word that I should be back that night, and set off 
with my letter of introduction to find the un¬ 
crowned king of the island. But I never slept in 

that hotel. 

Nordmann proved to be a man of medium height 
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and of more than average girth. He offered me 
a seat and read my letter of introduction through 
twice before he spoke : “ Well, sonny, if you’re 

a friend of Andrd Tampier, you’re a friend of mine.” 
All this in the most genial manner, as may be 
imagined when I say that I didn’t feel the involun¬ 
tary shudder that the word “ sonny ” in another 
man’s mouth would undoubtedly have provoked. 
He shook me firmly by the hand and insisted that 
I should stay to dinner. I could see that I was in 
for a taste of Tahitian hospitality. He spoke 
English with a strong American accent, and French 
with the soft intonations of a Tahitian. The meal 
was light but chosen with taste ; we were waited 
on by two young Tahitian girls who might have 
stepped straight out of the conventional South-Sea 
film. I had evidently made a hit with my host, or 
else he was an astonishingly hospitable man, for 
as soon as our cigars were lit, he told me he had a 
bungalow ready which was at my service for as long 
as I wished. I politely murmured something about 
having booked a room at an hotel. “ That be 
damned for a tale,” said he, and started up from his 
chair. He clapped his hands twice and the Tahitian 
handmaid appeared and was told to convey my 
possessions from the hotel to the bungalow at once. 

I could only stammer my thanks and accept his 
hospitality. 

The bungalow was a mile out of Papeete at a 
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place called Tusi-Tala, the “Teller of Tales,” after 
Robert Louis Stevenson, for it was there that he 
lived. Thus began the most enjoyable month 
I can remember. I decided at once that I must 

m 

enter into the spirit of the place, so I donned 
native clothes and the inevitable straw hat and 
begarlanded myself with flowers. An American 
authoress had the bungalow next to mine. Sharp- 
witted and quick at repartee, gifted with a dis¬ 
cerning love of beauty, she was a puzzling blend of 
romanticism and practical common sense. 

Zane Grey was at Tahiti for all that month with 
his yacht, the Fisherman , and I came to know that 
unusual man. An incessant worker, he had two 
hobbies, writing and fishing, and nothing else had 
much interest for him. Well-read and well- 
informed, though he could always hold his own 
whatever the conversation, he would never suffer 
the talk to stay long way from fishing when he was 
present. A yawn and he would drop out of the 
conversation : silent for a time, he would suddenly 
break into a discussion with a totally irrelevant 
remark concerning the subject so near his heart. 
But distinguished people may do such things . 
not that distinction went for much in Tahiti, where 
nobody is anybody, and every one is somebody, 
where money is really of little or no account, and 
the problems of life have no place. Every one is 
content. There is no need to labour for a livelihood 
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where one can almost pluck one’s dinner from a 
tree. Crime, so often the product of necessity, is 
almost a stranger to Tahiti. 

A casual visitor meeting and conversing with 
him would never have recognised the famous 
best-seller in that stockily built figure with the 
iron-grey hair, but would have summed him 
up as an ordinary American business man who 
had made his pile and had gone temporarily 
fishing-mad. 

Once a week in Tahiti there was a cinema show 
and a cheap American film, usually of the Wild 
West type, was shown. This being the event of 
the week, every one would turn out. As a cinema 
show it could have been bettered without difficulty, 
but I used to go to hear the orchestra. Twenty or 
more Hawaiian guitars playing the native music. 
I would close my eyes and forget the film, surrender¬ 
ing my senses to the rhythm of the melancholy 
refrains of the Islands. There was an interpreter, 
whose duties I did not envy. Whenever a sub¬ 
title was flashed across the screen, holding up his 
hand, he would stop the orchestra, and then translate 
with incredible rapidity first into French and then 
into Tahitian. He would then lower his hand, the 
refrain continuing as though there had been no 
interruption. It is hard for me to believe that 
familiarity with the native music would have bred 
indifference, yet to the Tahitians, the novelty of 
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this crude film counted for much more than the 
beauty of the orchestra. There could be no better 
illustration of the proverb. 

White and native, half-caste and octoroon, in 
this happy-go-lucky island each was the other’s 
friend. The absence of the colour bar, if not the 
secret of French colonial success, at any rate has 
ensured that this Franco-Tahitian community shall 
never be the scene of strife. France does not bother 
much about the cleanliness or morals of the natives, 
but considers with some justice that those are matters 
which are their own affair. I sympathise : the 
native responds more gladly to easy-going tolerance 
than to compulsory civilisation, however well- 
intentioned. 

Oscar was the best-known figure in the island, 
and by virtue of my position as his guest, I was able 
to go anywhere I wished, and always be sure of a 
welcome. He owed his position to the fact that he 
owned the fleet of cutters which plied between 
Tahiti and the other islands of the Society group. 
I asked him to dinner one night, and as we were 
talking, I asked him casually : “I should like to see 
how they really live here—I’m not sure that I 
know them properly yet.” “ Do you mean that 
you want to go and live native style ? ” “ Well, it 

would be rather fun, but I don’t suppose they’d 
like it.” “ Well, you’re a funny fellow—I don’t 
suppose they care a damn for anything, but you’d 
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hate it.” “ Oh, I don’t know, it would be an 
experience for a day or two at any rate. H rn, 
you’re right there : back to nature, catch-as- 
catch-can,” said he. “ Oh, we can put up with that 
for a bit.” “ Very well,” he said finally, “just 
as you like. I have been here longer than I like to 
think, but I can’t say I’ve ever wanted to live with 


them.” 

Three days later we set out in a little cutter from 
Papeete. As we arrived at Moorea, the natives 
came down to the sea to meet us, shouting and 
laughing. At once they insisted that we ate. Raw 
shell-fish and varieties of indigenous fruits to eat, 
with the native rum which is the staple drink of 
whites and natives alike. There we lay in the 


shadow of the palm trees, pleasantly 


replete. 


while some of them danced before us. Oscar 


said he had to return to Tahiti, and departed 
garlanded with the usual parting gifts of flowers, 
stating that he would come back for me in four 
days’ time. 

Moorea is as beautiful as Tahiti and more primi¬ 
tive. The hospitality of the natives was without 
stint, and they insisted on treating me as an honoured 
guest. There was a community hut for women, 
and another for the men, but they insisted on a friend 
of Nordmann’s having a hut to himself. To have 
refused the honour would have hurt their feelings, 
and I did not decline. Sharing a community hut 
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might, as my host had presaged, have provided an 
experience too primitive even for my taste. 

The hut was made of grass and reeds. There I 
spent four marvellous days boating and fishing with 
the natives, or taking water-glasses and gazing at 
the multi-coloured fish in the limpid waters of the 
lagoon. Oscar returned after three days true to his 
word, and I had to say good-bye. They were as loath 
to let me go as I to leave, but I felt that to stay 
longer would be to impose too much on the hospi¬ 
tality of these generous people. The Tahitians are 
a dying race ; it is sad to think that the most 
musical of languages and that superb physical 
beauty will one day be only a memory. 


Well 


I told him 


that I would not have minded staying there for ever. 
“Not if you’ve got any guts,” he said. It was 
true. I had been a month in Tahiti, and it was time 
I moved on, or I should never tear myself from this 
idle life of ease. Two days later a ship appeared 
on the horizon, a Union Line boat, the Manganui , 
and I made my farewells and went on board. 
Spend a month in Tahiti and you will take away 
a memory that will stay with you always. Stay 
longer : life is too easy, and unless you are very 
strong, it may soon become demoralising. 

I must have created a scandal as I arrived on 
board in my wide straw hat with my coloured beads 
and garlanded with flowers, looking like a decadent 
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Roman Emperor. It was a New Zealand ship 
bound for New Zealand and Australia, and they 
regarded me at first with the usual Anglo-Saxon 
suspicion of anything outre. I discovered a thir 
class passenger who I could have taken for a 
Tahitian, save that his blue eyes and brown hair 
bespoke a different origin. He was a New Zea¬ 
lander of nineteen and had travelled to Tahiti as a 
stowaway. There he had lived on the hospitality of 
the natives for a year, until the French Authorities 
had found him, and decided to repatriate him. 
Burnt like a native by the sun, he would spend hours 
telling me of how he hated the idea of home, and 
how he would never rest until he returned once 


more. 


After two days we came to Raratonga, a British 
island lying between two neighbouring islands also 
peopled by Polynesian types. There was a rough 
sea running, and as there was no harbour pilot the 
boat could not enter and the captain refused to 


allow the passengers to go ashore. The natives 
came out in little boats, bobbing up and down on 


the waves and crying their wares. As we watched 
them, I nudged the Australian, with whom I made 
friends. “ Shall we ? ” I said. He looked round 


slowly and then nodded his head, and like a couple 
of conspirators, we stole along the deck on tip-toes, 
climbed down the rope and jumped into a little 
fruit boat. 
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Ashore there was a wedding between a Rara- 
tongan Princess—decked with the inevitable flowers 
—and a Maori lawyer from New Zealand. The 
couple had booked aboard the Manganui for their 
honeymoon, so we knew that as long as they were 
ashore we were safe. We went to church with 
them and on to the reception. Nobody knew or 
cared who we were, but they received us with the 
usual hospitality, and we spent a riotous evening 
eating and drinking at their expense. But Rara- 
tonga does not approach the attractions of Tahiti ; 
it is a British island, and the inhabitants are practi¬ 
cally “ bowler-hatted.” The colour bar obtains, and 
it is all very orderly and decent, but the happy-go- 
lucky native spirit has departed. 

When we returned with the newly-married pair, 
nothing was said about our escapade, for something 
more untoward had occurred. My New Zealand 
friend had followed our example and gone ashore. 
He did not return and for all I know he may be 
living with the natives to this day. 
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Wellington—Sydney—The confidence trick—I try for employ- 
men t—Down to my last note—An important interview 
Instructor at Adelaide—An awkward omission—A fatal 
accident—Stunt flying—An enthusiastic pupil—I make 
a serious blunder—A hail-fellow-well-met atmosphere 
Dirt-track racing—A profitable sport—I have to choose 
between the aerodrome and the dirt-track—Sir Alexander 
Hore-Ruthven—The constable’s mistake—Sir Charles 
Kingsford-Smith—I become a company-director—I cease, 
just in time—I move to Queensland—Senior Pilot of 
Australia National Airways—Back to Sydney once more. 

W ELLINGTON was the next stop. My 

Australian friend told me it was the 
centre of beautiful scenery. I took 
two tours in the surrounding hills and was not 
disappointed. The oysters were one of the best 
features of Wellington, to my mind. My first 
impression of New Zealand was its likeness to 
provincial England. 

Five days later we drew into Sydney Harbour, one 
of the modern wonders of the world. When we had 
landed I arranged to meet my Australian friend 
next day for lunch. I kept the appointment but 
somehow he failed to turn up, and a promising 
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friendship was cut short. I never saw him again. 
It was a pity : perhaps there was some mistake. 
I was now in a fresh continent, in which I did not 
know a solitary soul, with my money running short. 

Summer was coming on, and the beaches looked 
very attractive, so I thought I might as well spend 
what little I had left and then look out for some¬ 
thing to do. I put up at an hotel at Bondi 
Beach and spent a fortnight swimming and dancing, 
and then, having about enough cash to last me 
for a week, I started making enquiries about the 
prospects of flying in Australia. Lunching one 
day with some friends whom I had met in the 
hotel, I happened to mention that I was by profes¬ 
sion an aviator. After lunch one of the party, 
whom I had never previously met, took me aside 
in the lounge and told me that he was very interested 
to hear that aviation was my line. I pricked up my 
ears at this, and saw a chance of flying again, for 
he was evidently a man of considerable substance. 
He gave me a cigar and told me that he had taken 
a fancy to me, and asked me what were my qualifica¬ 
tions for a responsible post. “ Well, I’ve had five 
years’ training in the R.A.F., and I was test pilot 
for India, spending my last year as an instructor.” 
“ Oh,” said he, “ yes, let me see—that all seems very 
satisfactory—now I think I might have a place for 
you.” “ That’s very good of you,” I replied. 
** Let me just tell you about the position,” he said, 
and motioned me to a seat. 
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He was a man of about fifty-five to sixty, bald- 
headed and well dressed. A wealthy financier, 
I thought, probably the holder of the controlling 
interest in some aviation company. He put his 
Henry Clay down on an ash tray and began. 
“ Now, don’t you worry about my friends, my 
boy. I told them that you and I were going to 
have a little business chat, and that we would join 
them in about a quarter of an hour. I like the 
look of you, you know—I’m glad you’ve got such 
good credentials, but I think I’d have taken you 
without them.” 

I sat up rather at this alarming statement, but he 
puffed at his cigar and resumed. “ I am just floating 
a big company, with a capital of half a million, half 
of which I am taking up myself, and I am going to 
revolutionise aviation in this continent.” He painted 
a glowing picture of what was going to be done, 
running services to and from all the principal 
cities, carrying numbers of passengers at high rates, 
and receiving from the Government a high sur¬ 
charge on the mails. “ The future of Australia is 
in the air,” he concluded, ** and you are going to 
help me put it there, my boy.” All this sounded 
rather vague to me, and I asked him the precise 
nature of the post he was offering me. “ Why, 
you’re going to be my principal pilot,” he added, 
and named a very satisfactory figure as my salary. 
I thanked him very much and we got up to rejoin 
our friends. “ Of course,” he said casually, “ as 
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we don’t know anything about you, though I can 
see you’re worth your salt, you won’t mind sub¬ 
scribing for a few shares, say, five hundred, just 
as a guarantee of your efficiency. I don’t mind 
taking the risk though it would cost the company 
a damn sight more than five hundred pounds if you 
were to crash with a load of passengers.” “ But,” 

I said, “ I’ve only got about twenty pounds in the 
world.” “ Oh, nonsense ! ” he said, “ staying in 
a hotel like this, and I hear you’ve just had a month 
in Tahiti, and been holiday making a year before 
that.” I assured him that I was telling the truth. 
“ Come, now my boy,” he said, “ you’re only 
joking. But I tell you what—I’ll risk it, and let 
you have the job if you put up a couple of hundred.” 

I repeated my assurances. “ Oh, a hundred then.” 
That sounded rather suspicious, and I didn’t 
trouble to answer. Then he realised that it was no 
good. ** Very well, then,” he snapped, “ no money, 
no job.” He turned and was gone. 

My friends denied all knowledge of him, save 
that they had met him the previous day, and 
had asked him to lunch as he said he was a stranger 
to the place. I never saw him again and never heard 
anything of his company. A lucky escape from 

a modernised confidence trick. 

This was not too promising a start for my hopes 
of employment. I spent a week answering adver¬ 
tisements, continually meeting with ill-success. I 
then came to the depressing conclusion that I had 
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overestimated the desire of the Australian people for 
my services. I informed the hotel authorities that 
I should be leaving the following day to continue 
my pleasure trip elsewhere. The Manager bowed, 
expressed his sorrow at my impending departure 
and hoped I should have a pleasant holiday. I 
thanked him, but thought that as I should have 
about fifteen shillings in my pocket after I had 
paid my bill and bestowed my tips, it was scarcely 

probable. 

As I wandered into the bar to tell my old friend 
behind the counter that I was leaving him, a 
waiter approached with a letter for me. I opened 
it hurriedly, and then had a drink on the strength 
of it, for it seemed that there was a chance of some¬ 
thing to do at last. The first advertisement that I had 
answered had been one of the Australian Aero Club 
for an Instructor. That had been eight days before. 
I had written off a long screed saying what a 
magnificent pilot I was and so forth, patting 
myself on the back as much as possible. But no 
answer had come and I began to think that I had 
overdone it, and that the Authorities had probably 
disbelieved it all. 

However, there was a reply at last, and I was to 
go and see the President of the New South Wales 
section who would interview me. I went to see the 
august official, uncertain of what attitude to adopt. 
I wasn’t sure whether to take a high line, and try 
and impress him in that way, or whether it would be 

H 
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better to be very humble and hope that he would be 
disposed to give me the post I wanted so badly. 

I decided on the latter course, and practise a 
modest and retiring demeanour, which I hoped 
would make him think that I had been too unassum¬ 
ing to tell him all my qualifications. However, 
as is always the way on these occasions, when I was 
shown in to see him, I felt so nervous that all my 
preconceived ideas were forgotten and I behaved 
like my normal self. Apparently I impressed him 
satisfactorily, or there was a shortage of pilots in 
the market at that time, for he said at the end of the 
interview that I was to go to Adelaide and start my 
duties at once. 

The Club paid my fare for me, which was just as 
well, and the next day I set out for Adelaide, where I 
began instructing immediately. After three days it 
was discovered that the instructor was not entitled 
to go into the air. I hadn’t got a pilot’s commercial 
licence. The Sydney Authorities had appointed 
me under the impression, naturally enough, that 
I was licensed in the proper way. I had not for¬ 
gotten about it but I had not anticipated the 
complaint so soon. It was sickening luck z I had 
to stop instructing for the day, and await the 
judgment of my employers. I thought that that 
was the end of me, and that the South Australian 
section would appoint someone, who was duly 
qualified, for themselves. However, the next day 
I was relieved to hear that the Controller of Civil 
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Aviation had decided to grant me the necessary 
licence at once without an examination on the 
strength of my R.A.F. qualification. The Club had 
been in just as much a fix as I, for if they told me to 
apply for a licence in the normal way, that would 
have involved a special trip to Melbourne for the 
examination. They either had to give me one at 
once or else dismiss me : apparently there was no 
one else and they providentially decided in my 
favour. 

I was nearly a year at Adelaide, working very hard. 
I had had too long a holiday and it was pleasant 
being in a big city again, working for my living. 
Having a salary at last and knowing that the 
pay was really earned, gave me a sense of security 
that greatly improved my morale. During that 
year I taught thirty-three pilots who gained their 
“ A ” certificate : and as there were only about 
eighty or so turned out that year in Australia, this 
represented a fair proportion. 

The best of my pupils was Edward Tiarks, son of 
the well-known banker, but his fondness for flying 
had tragic results, for when he returned to England 
he bought a machine, and he and his passenger 
were killed together. Only one fatal accident 
occurred at Adelaide when I was instructor. I 
pulled my pupil’s dying body out of the machine. 
He was the son of one of the best-known Australian 
families. Poor Leslie ! He was one of the best of 
my pupils ; he was under my care, and in some way 
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I felt a terrible sense of responsibility for his death. 
The knowledge that, had he adhered strictly to my 
instructions, the accident could not have occurred 
was not sufficient consolation. 

As I have already said, this was the only fatal 
disaster to a pupil during that year. There were 
plenty of minor crashes, and the large crowds which 
came out to the aerodromes every Sunday were 
disappointed, and not afraid of showing it, if they 
failed to have any excitement of this kind. If 
there was a mishap the crowd next Sunday would 
increase appreciably. I suppose it was all very 
natural, but it is not a pleasant feeling when stunting 
above the heads of an admiring audience to think 
that however interested they may be in the actual 
flying, the most popular event of the afternoon 
would be a crash. I was the only professional pilot 
who concentrated on stunting in Adelaide at the 
time, and consequently, whether I wished it or 
not, was in demand at these Sunday afternoon 
demonstrations. 

One of my pupils was a most amusing character. 
He was a “ Cocky,” a farmer from up-country. 
I drilled him day after day, and he grasped the 
technical points reasonably well. I knew that, once 
he had learned to manipulate a machine, he would 
never forget it, for he had one of those minds 
which is rather slow to assimilate instructions, but 
once grasped the teaching is never forgotten. He 
never made a mistake when I was in the machine 
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with him, and seemed to have arrived at last at a 
sufficient capability. Yet I hesitated to send him 
solo, for I was not sure that he had enough 
intelligence. 

Three things are essential for flying, the actual 
skill in the manipulation of the machine, confidence 
in one’s own ability, and presence of mind. No two 
of these are of any value without the addition of 
the third. The first two requisites can be gained 
after constant practice, but the third presupposes 
a certain amount of natural intelligence, and it was 
this quality which I doubted whether Cocky 
possessed. 

However, I thought that perhaps I was under¬ 
rating his native wit, and realising what a disap¬ 
pointment it would be if after all this training he 
was to be denied the experience of a solo flight, 
I decided upon a test. I took him up with me and 
told him to make the necessary landing. He made 
three perfectly and I said that he could fly “ solo ” 
the next day. He was overjoyed and thanked me 
as much as if I had given him the Order of the 
Garter, and went off feeling a devil of a chap. He 
certainly had no lack of confidence in himself. Next 
day he took off in style and covered himself with 
glory as far as the actual circuit of the aerodrome 
was concerned, until the question of landing arose. 
He glided down quite normally to start with, but 
his lack of presence of mind betrayed him. He 
completely lost his head and flattened out at twenty- 
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five feet instead of two feet. The machine came 
down like a lift, as if someone had dropped it. The 
wheels came up through the wings and Cocky was 
left unhurt sitting in the cockpit with the under¬ 
carriage round his neck wondering what on earth 
had happened. I ran over to him to see if he was 
hurt, but instead of tactfully asking if he was all 
right, his dazed expression of surprise and indigna¬ 
tion combined proved too much for me and I roared 
with laughter. When he realised what had hap¬ 
pened he flew into a temper and kicked the wreckage, 
and I don’t think that he ever got rid of the dark 
suspicion that someone had played a trick on him. 
He never went solo again. A few days later he 
came and told me that he had decided that farming 
was perhaps his vocation after all. I said that 
we should be sorry to lose him but perhaps he 
knew best. 

It was a good thing that his crash did not have 
more serious consequences. If he had been badly 
hurt, I should never have forgiven myself, for I 
ought never to have allowed myself to send him 
solo ; there are some people who will never make 
aviators, and an instructor should be able to recog¬ 
nise that among his pupils. That is what an 
instructor is for. Cocky was an excellent farmer, 
I believe, and one of the best of companions, but 
Nature had not intended him to be an aviator. If 
he’haddiurt himself seriously I should have resigned 
my post. It was my one serious blunder at Adelaide. 
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An instructor who cannot gauge the capacities of 
his pupils accurately enough not to make a mistake 
has no business to be an instructor. One error of 

judgment may cost a life. 

Australia at that time seemed to me to be a very 

prosperous country. Every one seemed to be earn¬ 
ing enough to live in comparative comfort, while 
the extraordinary hospitality of the Australian is 
much in excess of British standards. I managed 
to get along very well with the Australians. A 
loyal, young, virile, enthusiastice race ; every 
Australian is an individual because each is brought 
up to look to himself alone. The parasite and the 
sycophant are almost unknown in a country where 
each man believes himself to be, and is, as good as 
his neighbour. It is probably the nearest approach 
to a true democracy that could be found to-day. 

I lived at an hotel for the first few months and 
afterwards took a flat at the beach at Glenelg. 
Glenelg is a residential part of Adelaide and has 
very fine beaches, although for my part I shall 
always prefer Bondi and Manly at Sydney. I 
had some vague idea—I don’t know where it 
sprang from—that there was surf-riding to be had 
at Adelaide. It was a sport that I have never 
experienced, and I arrived in Adelaide looking 
forward to developing skill with a surfboard, but 
the water there is much too placid, and I had been 
misinformed : so surf-riding remained untried until 
later I was to return to Sydney. 
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Every one seemed to know every one in Adelaide. 
The ordinary English formalities of introduction 
were usually dispensed with in favour of something 
more informal. Men I had never seen before in 
my life were continually coming up to me and slap¬ 
ping me on the back with a “ Hallo, Jimmy, how 
are you ? ” and our introduction was complete. 
Every one is called by their Christian name : I was 
Jim to every one from Mayor to the bell-boy. I 
suppose I was well known in Adelaide by the end 
of my year there. 

If I had to work hard at my instructing during 
the week, the week-end was the hardest work of 
all, for in addition to my Sunday afternoon stunting 
exhibitions, I took up dirt-track racing. There 
would be crowds of about twenty-five thousand 
people every Saturday evening at the Dirt Track. 
There were quite good prizes offered, and I didn’t 
see why I shouldn’t have some of them. I had 
never ridden a motor-bicycle in my life, so I thought 
this would be a good time to start. I bought one 
and slaved away, practising whenever I was free, 
which wasn’t very often. However, after a fort¬ 
night or so, I thought I was reasonably good and 
I sallied forth into the arena. I had ridden a push- 
bike as a boy and driven motor-cars or aeroplanes 
continuously ever since, so that there was nothing 
very remarkable in trying my hand as a motor¬ 
cyclist. I did not make very much of it at first, for 
there was a mechanic to pay to look after the 
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machine and other preliminary expenses to be met, 
but finally one glorious week came along when I 
finished Saturday evening with a net profit on the 

week. 

But the Aero Club did not look on my dirt-track 
activities in this light, and they told me that I must 
take up one thing or the other exclusively. I did 
not hesitate for a moment, and I have not done 
any dirt-track racing since, but it was very irritating 
to think that there was money lying waiting for me 
to pick up every Saturday night and I was powerless 
to take it. The Aero Club were right, of course, 
however galling their decision was to me at that 
moment. If I had gone on with my racing, sooner 
or later the strain must have told, and I should have 
lost the accuracy that every flying instructor must 
possess. I never went to that dirt track as spectator 
afterwards, and I have never seen one since. 

Dirt-track racing is a sport that looks much more 
dangerous that it is. It is not difficult to be an 
average dirt-track racer ; presence of mind and 
common sense are the chief qualities concerned. 
The danger of being badly hurt is almost negligible. 
If an accident does occur, it is more often the result 
of an error of judgment than of sheer bad luck. 
The spectators who go hoping for the worst, draw 
in their breath sharply in an ecstacy of apprehension 
as the gladiators take what seems a perilous bend. 
The danger is not really great, which suits the riders ; 
the danger appears almost inevitable, which suits 
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the spectators, and so all parties are satisfied. Dirt- 
track racing is a great sport. 

What with being Chief Instructor at the Aero 
Club I got to know quite a number of interesting 
people. I met all the Government officials, includ¬ 
ing poor Hugh Grosvenor, who was later to be killed 
in a flying accident, and I knew the Governor 
himself. Sir Alexander Hore-Ruthven, quite well. 
There can seldom have been so popular a Governor 
as this distinguished soldier with his V.C. and his 
D.S.O. and bar. 

An amusing adventure occurred to me while I 
was at Adelaide. I had a hard day’s work at the 
Aero Club, teaching the most irritating type of 
pupil, those who have learnt just enough to do every¬ 
thing obstinately wrong. I could see that I should 
be late for my appointment. I leapt into my dilapi¬ 
dated old car, just as I was, and drove as fast as I 
could from Parafield to Adelaide. My hands and face 
were covered with oil, my hair had not been touched 
since morning, and every garage hand would 
have spurned my overalls. I must have looked as 
though I had spent the day with a back axle. The 
old car may not have looked very smart, but there 
was nothing wrong with its speed, and it was at the 
top of its form when I was pulled up by the police 
on the city bridge. “ Don’t stop me!” I said. 
“ Keep off ! I am going to dinner at Government 
House ! ” Robert said the Australian equivalent 
of “ Oh, yeah ! ” and I was fined (i) for speeding 
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and (ii) for impertinence. The Governor was no 
doubt surprised when his personal guest did not 


arrive to dinner. 

I met Kingsford-Smith at Adelaide for the first 
time. “ Smithy ” is universally claimed as one of the 
finest pilots in the world and rightly so. The most 
responsible and trustworthy man alive while in the 
air, who can grudge “ Smithy the slight trait of 
irresponsibility that makes him so likeable in private 
life ? He dearly likes a party and every one loves 


him. 


I won’t say all I could about him. 
make him conceited, if anything could. 


It might 


At the end of my stay at Adelaide, I did a little 
flying, in a Junkers machine, and enjoyed it. 
I told the owners that I had liked it, and they 
responded to my praise and promptly made me 
a Director of the Company that they were floating 
to exploit the possibilities of Junkers aeroplanes for 
long-distance flights to other parts of the State. 


Director of Eyre Peninsula Railways. It sounded 
very fine. I am afraid I did not take my duties 
as Director very seriously ; not that I was meant 
to, as the position was purely of a complimentary 
nature. I resigned the honour when I was 
with the Australian National Airways later at 
Sydney, which was just as well, for the Company 
went into liquidation almost immediately after¬ 
wards. Everybody said I was very knowing to 
have got out at precisely the right moment. It 
was all very impressive, and I felt as though I had 
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beared the market, or been a stag or whatever it is. 
As a matter of fact it was just my luck. I had quite 
forgotten my directorship in the bustle of life at 
Sydney, and I just remembered it in time to retire 
at what proved to be the critical moment. 

When I had been at Adelaide for about eleven 
months, I thought it was time to move on. Instruct¬ 
ing at Adelaide was rather like instructing at 
Sealand, save that civilian life was so much more 
amusing and varied. A new company was started 
in Queensland at about this time called Queensland 
Air Navigation. All their machines were three- 
engined aircraft, a type which I had never flown. 
I thought that here was an opportunity to break 
fresh ground, and I wrote applying for a position 
as a pilot. I had the gratifying experience of 
receiving an acceptance of the offer of my services by 
return of post, and off I went to Brisbane to pilot 
my new charges. I took a three-engined mail 
plane on two runs up to the far north of Queensland 
to a place called Townsville. It was quite easy to 
manage and the journey itself did not present any 
unexpected difficulties. 

I had only been with the Company for eight days 
when Kingsford-Smith made me an offer of a 
post as Senior Pilot of Australian National Airways. 
This was by far the biggest air line in Australia, 
and I was sensible of the compliment. I jumped at 
the chance and considered how I was placed with 
my present employers. Fortunately for me they 
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had not gone so far as to set down my contract in 
black and white. I went to them and told them the 
position, and asked them to release me from my 
obligations. They would have been quite justified 
in feeling a grievance, although they had no legal 
hold over me ; but they took it very well and 
released me without a murmur. 
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Charles Ulm—Mail pilot—Disaster on the B risbane—Sydney 
run—Melbourne to Sydney over the Kosciusko range— 
Strangler Lewis—Learning to fly blind by experience— 
Hail-storm over the mountains—The air-speed indicator 
freezes—A terrible experience—A providential escape— 
Mr. Lang—Mr. Lyons—Mr. Theodore—The strain 
begins to tell on me—Another near thing—The ice freezes 
on the spark-plug leads— The Southern Cross —The tragic 
story of Anderson and Hitchcock—Shortridge and his 
passengers are killed—Kosciusko has won. 



INGSFORD-SMITH and Ulm were 

joint managing-directors of the Australian 
National Airways. Charles Ulm was one of 


the most remarkable men I have ever met. He is a 


man who has succeeded through sheer determination. 
If nature did not intend a man to be a pilot, I should 
lay it down as an almost infallible rule that no 
amount of teaching would make that man a pilot. 
But as soon as I had uttered the sentiment my mind 
would immediately fly to the magnificent example 
of Charles Ulm. Nature did not intend Charles 
to be a pilot, in my opinion, but his determination 
was too much for nature, and he stands to-day the 
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He is 


foremost example of a self-taught aviator, 
able and industrious in business life : starting his 
career without money or influence, he became 
partner in the largest aviation concern in Australia, 
and the possessor of a name known beyond his 
native country. Shrewd, alert, agile, he is a born 
publicist. Kingsford-S mith himself, not lacking in 
business ability, would be the first to admit that 
Charles was largely responsible for the successful 
organisation of his Pacific flight. But he is by 
no means the grim and thin-lipped self-made 
man of popular fiction : an expansive genial com¬ 
panion with the best manner as a raconteur of 
anyone I know, he is undoubtedly the possessor 
of that indescribable attribute, personality. 

My first three months of flying with Australian 
National Airways was spent in taking the mail 
plane from Sydney to Brisbane and back. These 
trips passed off 7 successfully and almost without 
incident, and I began to fancy myself as a mail 
pilot. But the Brisbane-Sydney route could be 
dangerous when the weather was bad, and the 
occasion would then call for all a pilot’s skill. 

On the inaugural run of the Company two of 
their great three-engined machines left Brisbane 
and Sydney at approximately the same time, it 
being anticipated that they would cross on the run. 
Kingsford-S mith was the chief pilot in charge of 
one and Charles Ulm was responsible for the other. 
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Kingsford-Smith arrived safely but Ulm had not 
been passed on the way. His arrival was awaited 
with growing apprehension but no aeroplane arrived 
that night. Ulm had with him another pilot, 
who was supposedly an expert at blind flying. The 
machine reached the Macpherson Range and came 
upon an impenetrable bank of cloud. Charles was 
not at that time a capable blind flyer : few men are. 
“ Shall we turn back ? ” said he. But the other pilot 
shook his head : his reputation was at stake, and 
he asserted with confidence that he would take the 
machine through all right. Ulm obediently handed 
over the machine, and they penetrated into the 
unseen. After a few moments they were in diffi¬ 
culties. At any moment the machine might strike 
a mountain peak waiting hidden in the clouds. 
Charles Ulm is full of courage in a crisis : he took 
over the machine and did his best to right it, but 
as he says himself they were all dead men unless 
a miracle should happen. 

Fortunately, however, the machine suddenly ran 
out of the clouds, and the passengers and pilots could 
see their position. They were diving no more than 
two hundred feet above the ground, above a valley 
ringed by hills and mountains nearly five thousand 
feet in height. The machine was by now partially 
in control again and Charles brought her on the 
slope of a hill-side. Although the machine was 
badly damaged none of the passengers was hurt. 
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An unfortunate result for an inaugural trip, but 
the passengers only congratulated themselves, and 
rightly, they had been so near to death and yet 

escaped its grasp. 

When I joined the Company there were three 
senior pilots, Shortridge, Allen and myself, and we 
flew the Brisbane-Sydney route. Then Kingsford- 
Smith started an air-mail route between Melbourne 


and Sydney, thus joining the three capitals for the 
first time. This was quite a different proposition : 
it is one of the most dangerous aerial main routes in 
the world, because lying between Melbourne and 
Sydney is the dreaded Kosciusko range of moun¬ 
tains, taking its name from the highest peak which 
is over seven thousand feet high. 

It all depended on the weather. If the weather was 
good I used to leave my assistant pilot to do all the 
flying, while I went into the cabin to read the news¬ 
papers : when we neared Sydney or 
as the case might be, I would leave my newspaper 
and take over the control in order to arrive in state. 
But if the weather was at all bad, the run was 
undoubtedly dangerous, and it was seldom that 
I completed the trip in bad weather without having 
felt really frightened. The knowledge that one 
slight slip of judgment on his part might cost eleven 
lives besides his own is no pleasant companion for a 
pilot with imagination. 

In addition to the other runs, each day a machine 


Melbourne 
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left Melbourne for Tasmania, where it would remain 
a night and return the next day. This latter flight 
was not without its dangerous side, for it involved 
flying over the Tasman Sea. In summer the 
machine was usually overloaded. Nine is supposed 
to be the complement of the machine, but once 
or twice we took as many as eleven passengers 
and their baggage. Had one of my three engines 
given out, it is doubtful whether we should have 
kept on on the other two. 

On one occasion when I was taking the mail 
plane from Melbourne to Sydney, an extremely 
tall and very powerfully built man with a lively 
twinkle in his eye, brought aboard his wife, as a 
passenger, with him. I must confess that to my way 
of thinking she was one of the most beautiful women 
whom it has been my privilege to behold. “ Allen,” 
I said to my friend, “ how would you like to take 
her to a dance ? ” “ Not me,” he said. “ But, 

man, she is simply beautiful, and the loveliest 
woman I have ever seen.” “ Yes,” he replied, “ but 
that is her husband with her.” “ What of it ? ” 
I asked. “ Would he mind ? ” “ I do not know,” 

said Allen, ** but I would not risk it if I were you. 
He happens to be Lewis—Strangler Lewis they 
call him. He is the heavy-weight wrestling 

champion of the world.” 

I crossed the Kosciusko Range nearly every day, 
and finally came to know the route backwards. 
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Blind flying is now my speciality, and I can stay 
in the clouds for any length of time, but I learnt it 
as many learn to swim, by being thrown in and 
left to fend for themselves. When we approached 
the impenetrable banks of cloud that surrounded 
Kosciusko, I often wondered what my passengers 
would have said had they known that the pilot who 
hoped to see them through was only teaching 
himself blind flying by experience. 

I set out for Sydney one morning and passed 
over Canberra at the scheduled time and reached 
the Kosciusko Range. I flew blind into the usual 
clouds with confidence for I thought I knew all 
Kosciusko’s tricks. Suddenly the clouds went 
black, and I found myself caught in a violent hail 
storm and a gale blowing eighty miles an hour. 
The cold was intense and my air-speed indicator 
froze up and I found myself in difficulties. For 
a moment the machine was entirely out of control : 
I thought I was flying straight but I felt the engines 
running their insides out and I realised that I must 
be in a steep dive. I jerked the control column 
right back in my fright and the passengers were 
hurled off their seats and the nose apparently came 
right up in the air until it was pointing to heaven. 
My speed decreased as the engines laboured to keep 
the machine at an impossible angle. In this pre¬ 
dicament my turn and bank indicator ceased to 
function. The compass could not be relied upon 
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as I did not know at what angle I was flying, and 
I was completely at a loss. The hail storm did not 
abate and it grew colder and colder as I floundered 
about in the black. The only course was to give 
in to the gale and attempt to steer a course back 
in the direction I had come. I turned back, 
praying that the storm was localised. But it was 
not, and on and on I went, anxiously straining my 
eyes to forestall an immediate disaster. I looked 
down and saw that the turn and bank indicator 
was working again. If it was right then I was 
banking dangerously ; but I did not know whether 
to trust it, or if it were playing me false. I decided 
to trust it and corrected the machine’s position in 
accordance with the indicator. However, I could 
see nothing and my air-speed indicator was still 
frozen. There seemed nothing more I could doubt. 
I began to hope again. Suddenly I saw the dark 
shape of a hill-side looming through the mist—my 
heart gave a bound—I turned steeply and just 
managed to avoid it. It was a nasty shock but it 
meant that the weather was slowly improving or 
I should never have seen it at all. 

Suddenly I ran clear out of the weather and 
coasted back to Canberra at my ease. As the 
passengers climbed out, I heard them saying to one 
another, “ What an awful storm it was ! ” and how 
they were “ really quite frightened, you know, 
and I wondered if they would talk so lightly if they 
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knew how close they had been to death. Next 
day I found the mountain in a friendly mood and 
went into Melbourne without difficulty. That flight 
rather shook my confidence, but I suppose it 
constituted valuable experience. For myself, I am 
fatalistic, but the sense of responsibility in all 
my Australian flights made any danger doubly 
frightening. 

I flew a number of interesting people over the 
Melbourne-Sydney route, including three of the 
most prominent political personalities, Lang, Lyons 
and Theodore, all of whom were kind enough 
to send me telegrams of congratulation when 
I reached England. Lang, the Repudiationist 
Premier of New South Wales, is the Maxton of 
Australia. 

Lyons and Theodore presented an interesting 
comparison. Australia’s new premier, whom I also 
flew from Tasmania to Melbourne several times, is 
a fine type of Australian. A man of obviously solid 
worth he is imbued with the pioneer spirit in the 
highest sense. His outlook on life is essentially 
altruistic. Absolutely unaffected, his disarming 
smile quickly turns a casual acquaintance into a 
firm friend. But Theodore is the most striking 
personality of the three. The most picturesque 
figure in Australian politics he throws himself into 
every scheme with dynamic energy. His personal 
charm is his great asset and his brilliance in 
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conversation always makes him an outstanding figure 
in any company. His enemies accuse him of not 
caring overmuch for scruples. Be that as it may, 
he is profoundly interesting. 

At first I used to enjoy blind flying, feeling a sense 
of achievement as I picked my way through the 
clouds. I would feel my way on that Kosciusko 
run for two hours at a time through never-ending 
clouds and manage to arrive at Sydney or Melbourne 
at the scheduled time. But when winter came on 
I was gradually losing the love of adventure. The 
constant strain of crossing the mountains every day 
began to wear me out, and at the end I would go 
to any lengths, putting many miles on to the trip, 
if only I could avoid the worst weather. 

One of my most unpleasant experiences was in 
the depth of winter, flying blind and benumbed by 
the intensity of the cold. I was flying very high 
at the time—about ten thousand feet up—when all 
three engines suddenly started losing revs, and I 
found myself rapidly losing height. Down and 
down I went, with the knowledge that the moun¬ 
tains were sticking up waiting for me beneath. 
The engines had slowed down to nearly half their 
previous speed, and X was afraid that they were 
going to fail me. Then I discovered what had 
happened. Ice had frozen on the spark-plug leads 
and created a partial short circuit. When my 
height had dropped to about seven thousand feet— 
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Kosciusko itself is seven thousand three hundred and 
forty-eight feet high—I ran into a sudden break 
in the clouds where the sun was shining through. 
I kept the machine circling about in this rift for 
about half an hour with the sun playing on the leads. 
Eventually the ice disappeared, and the engines 
regained normal performance. Rejoicing in its 
new-found strength, the machine climbed above the 
clouds and continued the run in safety. Only that 
unexpected rift in the clouds saved us from a crash. 
That was not the only occasion on which this 

really 


was 


Melbourne 


freezing of the leads occurred. It 
surprising that some disaster of that kind did not 
occur more frequently as we used to fly at great 
heights, sometimes at fourteen thousand feet, in 
the hope of avoiding the weather. 

I flew the Southern Cross quite often on the 

route. It is a machine with 

•/ * 

a soul. The Southern Cross has been right round the 
world and is still flying. Only one of its flights has 
had fatal results and that indirectly. 

While I was at Adelaide, Kingsford-Smith and 
Ulm set out in the Southern Cross in an attempt to 
fly to England. Owing to a miscalculation of the 
amount of petrol, an oversight on some one’s part, 
they had to make a forced landing in the unchart¬ 
ered desert of the Northern Territories. Their 
disappearance caused intense excitement all over 
Australia, and the terrible predicament of the two 
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best-known airmen on the continent, forced to 
land amidst unnumbered miles of scrub, appealed 
to the popular imagination. It was obvious that 
the only hope of rescue was from the air, and 
numbers of private machines set out in search of 
the missing aviators. They were eventually dis¬ 
covered by a pilot of the Qantas Company, who was 
given the Air Force Cross for this service. They 
had suffered the greatest privations while they had 
been lost, and had been forced to exist on a diet of 
shellfish or anything else that could be found. On 
the return of the Southern Cross to Sydney, a Court 
of Enquiry was held as a certain section of the public 
appeared to hold the view that this was merely 
a publicity stunt, an allegation which it need hardly 
be said was conclusively proved to be without 
foundation. 

Although the Southern Cross returned in safety, 
such was not the fate of all the searchers. Two 
young men, Anderson and Hitchcock, left in their 
own machine to look for the Southern Cross . When 
crossing the uninhabited central Australian desert, 
they had engine trouble and were forced to land in 
the scrub. About three weeks later their dead 
bodies were found by search parties working on the 
ground. The body of Anderson was found under 
one of the wings, and Hitchcock was found about 
ten yards away from the machine. When they had 
come down, they knew that their only hope was to 
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correct their engine trouble, for they had no wireless. 
This they did and tried to clear the ground of 
scrub so that they could have a runway for the 
machine. Nearly one hundred yards of scrub was 
pulled out but there was so much rock about that 
they could not take off and they abandoned the 
idea in despair. There was the machine in perfect 
order, ready to take them back to safety, and they 
had to die there slowly of thirst in the scrub. On 
the silver rudder of their machine they wrote the 
story of their vigil. 

The days went on and they began slowly to go 
mad with thirst. They drank the alcohol from their 
compasses and finally were reduced to drinking 
petrol. Anderson died first and Hitchcock picked 
him up and paid the last tribute to his body by 
laying it under one of the wings out of the sun. 
It was before Anderson’s death that most of the 
diary was written, though some entries were made 
after. Hitchcock walked away dying of thirst, and 
when his body was found it was clear that he had 
spent his last hours in walking round and round in 
circles until he fell exhausted and died. The rudder 
is now in Sydney Museum. It is a very human 
document. 


Shortridge, my fellow-pilot, left Sydney one 
morning at a quarter-past eight with six passengers 
and assistant-pilot on board. Those eight people 
were never seen again. For three weeks every inch 
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of the hills was searched in vain. Literally hundreds 
of reports came in that the machine had been heard 
or seen, but none were ever authenticated. Many 
theories were advanced to account for their disap¬ 
pearance, but no evidence was ever forthcoming. 

The second pilot in charge ; the machine is 
flying blind over Kosciusko ; suddenly something 
goes wrong ; perhaps it is one of the motors that 
packs up. Now is the moment for quick decision. 
Shortridge takes over and decides to run back as 
best he can to the flat country around Canberra. 
The machine turns back, and retraces the way with 
all speed possible. Suddenly, out of the clouds 
an isolated peak looms up before the pilot ; he 
tries a steep turn, but it is not steep enough ; the 
wing catches the hill-side and Kosciusko has claimed 
eight victims. Such is my picture of what may 
have occurred. The Government held the usual 
Court of Enquiry, and as a result the run was 
suspended until wireless should be installed on each 
machine. This decision was the end of the IVlel- 
bourne—Sydney run. The installation of wireless 
involving the erection of beacons along the route 
would have been a matter beyond the Company’s 
purse. Kosciusko has won, and the mail planes no 

longer try to penetrate the clouds. 

Shortridge was lost, and I was defeated once, 
but otherwise this mail run was completed one 
hundred per cent to schedule, flying over treach- 
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erous country often in the most intense cold, under 
the worst possible weather conditions, and at all 
times without wireless. Allen had one minor 
mishap on landing, but he beat the mountains every 
time. As pilots, we were proud of this record. 



CHAPTER VIII 


“ IF AT FIRST.” 

I decide to try for the Australia-England record—Test Pilots 
and record pilots—Essentials for a record-breaking pilot— 
Lord Wakefield gives me a machine—I arrive at New¬ 
castle Waters—My maps are insufficient—Darwin—I 
prepare to take off—I crash and wreck the machine—A 
miserable week—Back to Sydney—Lord Wakefield gives me 
another machine—I arrange to start from Wyndham— 
She’s off—Excitement and then loneliness—Smoke flares 
over the Timor Sea—A mirage—Rotti—Lombok—Over 
the jungle—I land at Sourabaya—Off again in twenty 
minutes—I decide to try for Batavia—Darkness—I am 
forced to land in the jungle—Help from the Dutch authori¬ 
ties—On to Batavia—A friendly sight—Fatigue—A mon¬ 
soon squall—The machine is out of control—I manage to 
come through somehow. 

jA USTRALIAN National Airways were start- 
/ % ing to close down their services until 
/ m conditions should improve, and I began 
to wonder what to do next. I then thought 
seriously of trying to break the Australia-England 
record. It had always been my ambition to hold it, 
as it is one of the most sought-after of all records. 
I thought that by reason of the valuable experience 
of blind flying which I had gained by repeated 
trips on the Melbourne-Sydney route I might have 
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a chance of success : for ability in blind flying is 
one of the most important essentials for a record- 

breaking pilot. 

Pilots are of different types. The Test Pilot is 
an entirely different type from the record-breaking 
pilot. He fulfils a function in every sense as valuable 
as that of the type to which I suppose I belong, 
but he requires an entirely different set of flying 

virtues. 

The first requisite of the Test Pilot is mechanical 
accuracy. He must be mechanically minded to such 
an extent that the slightest flaw in any machine is 
instinctively noticed and interpreted. The really 
expert Test Pilot is a rara avis. He is never heard 
of by the outside world, obtaining none of the 
publicity that attaches to the record-breaker, but 
he performs a great work and I take off my hat to 
him. A military Test Pilot, such as I was in India, 
is, of course, in no sense comparable with a com¬ 
mercial test-pilot. A money-making concern cannot 
afford the slightest mistake. 

For success as a record-breaking pilot, four 
attributes are necessary in particular : ability to 
fly blind, the power of physical endurance, a highly 
developed sense of topology, for it is no use to stop 
and ask the way when records are to be broken, 
and last, but not least, good fortune. Of these four, 
the first I had learnt, the second I knew, the third 
I thought and the fourth, I hoped, I possessed. 

I plucked up my courage and approached Lord 
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Wakefield’s agents at Sydney. I was courteously 
received and after a little while I was informed to my 
delight that Lord Wakefield would present me with 
an aeroplane, and that arrangements would be made 
forthwith for me to attempt a record-flight from 
Australia to England. The record at that time was 
held by C. W. A. Scott, who had completed his 
journey in ten days, twenty-two hours, whilst his 
time of nine days, four hours, which broke 
Kingsford-Smith’s record, was the fastest from 
England to Australia. 

A special Moth was duly built for me in Australia, 
equipped with tankage specially designed for a 
long-distance flight. She carried a hundred and 
nineteen gallons of petrol, which gave her a range 
of about two thousand miles, and was able to main¬ 
tain a fairly high cruising speed with a maximum of 
about one hundred and fifteen miles an hour. 

It was arranged that the attempt would be made 
about the middle of June, with the intention of 
avoiding the monsoon period in the Indian Ocean, 
when the rain pours down almost without ceasing 
for three and a half months, with an intensity which 


the European who has not experienced it cannot 
begin to apprehend. The machine was duly 
delivered, my plans were fully approved, and one 
morning in June 1931 I received a hearty send- 
off, and set out from Sydney for Wyndham from 
where I intended to commence my record flight. 

I spent the first night at Broken Hill on the 
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borders of New South Wales and South Australia. 
I proposed to go by easy stages to my starting-point 
at Wyndham, and the next morning I set out for 
Alice Springs, about eight hundred miles north of 
Broken Hill in the Northern Territories. Arriving 
there that afternoon I went on to Newcastle Waters 
where I spent the night, proposing to make Wynd¬ 
ham the next day. 

On arrival at Newcastle Waters, however, I 
found myself in an unpleasant position. My maps 
were of a survey which had been taken approxi¬ 
mately ten years before, and were totally insuffi¬ 
cient. If I were to fly to Wyndham, it would 
involve flying over almost entirely uncharted terri¬ 
tory, where all that was shown on the map were 
landmarks which were believed to exist approxi¬ 
mately at certain places. I remembered Anderson 
and Hitchcock and decided that to take the risk of 
flying over the north of Western Australia without 
the assistance of maps would be a foolhardy method 
of embarking on a record flight. I therefore changed 
my plans and flew across the Northern Territory 
to Port Darwin. 

This flight in itself, though preferable to the 
other, would have been dangerous to the extreme 
had my engines failed me. For no one can live in 
the Northern Territory except the aborigines. I 
had never flown over the aborigine country before, 
but I came to know them while I was at Darwin. 
The lowest type of human life, the Australian 
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aborigines are rapidly dying out. Some of them 
make very good workers on the cattle ranches, but 
they are primitive in the extreme. The aborigine 
and his blackginn, or wife, will travel for miles 
across these uncharted wastes where no white man 
could exist, tapping for water and sucking it out 
of the ground, relying on grass and shrubs for their 
sustenance. They appear to travel the desert 
almost invariably in pairs, for in their primitive 
community the lubra, or unmarried woman, is 
held in low regard. 

I arrived safely at Darwin and decided to leave 
later the same night. I therefore had my machine 
filled up and checked the engine for the crossing 
of the Timor Sea. The aerodrome field was small 
and I was uncertain whether I should be able to 
take off with so heavy a load as a hundred and 
nineteen gallons of petrol in my tanks. I told a 
mechanic to bring out the rubber tubing with a view 
to lightening the load by siphoning out some petrol. 

All Darwin turned out to see me start, and, 
exhilarated by the occasion, I decided to take the 
risk. The mechanic was preparing to siphon out 
the petrol but I held up my hand. “ No,” I said, 
“I’m going to risk it, and try to make Batavia 
non-stop.” From Darwin to Batavia is a distance 
of about eighteen hundred miles. The mechanic 
shrugged his shoulders as if to say, “ Oh, well • 
have it your own way, but don’t blame me ! and 

I climbed into the machine. 




HOME l-ROM THE CAP* 
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The aerodrome field was about five hundred and 
fifty yards long and I managed to coax the machine 
off the ground after about three hundred yards, but 
she responded very slowly, and I could not rise 
more than about seven feet from the ground by 
reason of the overload. Hurricane lamps had been 
placed on the telegraph poles for my benefit, and 
I could see that I was coming nearer and nearer to 
them. I made a last frantic effort to get clear, but 
it was of no avail. My heart gave a bound, and I 
involuntarily shut my eyes as I crashed into the 
pole. My machine literally collapsed like a pack 
of cards and I was thrown on to the ground with 
great force. 

I picked myself up, not badly hurt, but when I 
saw the wreckage of my beautiful machine, I could 
have wept. So this was to be the ignominious end 
of my so-called record flight. I avoided my 
sympathisers, and walked slowly back to my hotel. 

Next morning I awoke in black despair. It was 
the worst day of my life. Oaths that I never sus¬ 
pected I knew came crowding to my lips as I lay 
thinking of the disaster. The failure in itself was 
bad enough, but the thought of the humiliating 
manner in which it had been sustained enraged me 
most. All this preparation, this publicity, this talk 
of records, and then ignominious defeat. I had 
failed before I had even started. I pictured myself 
the laughing-stock of Australia. I lay for hours 
and cursed myself for my bravado in taking off 
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with a full complement of petrol. I might have 
known that she would never have taken sufficient 
elevation in that rotten little field. I blamed the 
Darwin Aerodrome to myself—why couldn’t the 
Authorities see that there was a field fit for a machine 
to take off from ? I blamed the mechanic for not 
insisting that I should lighten my load ; he should 
have told me that it was impossible. I cursed my 
luck—I blamed everything and everybody, but in 
my heart I knew that I had only myself to blame. 

As I lay and thought, my mood began slowly to 
improve. I realised that I must make the best of 
a bad job, and try to persuade Lord Wakefield to 
let me make a second attempt. If flying Australia 
thought after this that I was beaten, and had 
made myself a joke, very well—then I would 
show them that they were wrong. I pulled my¬ 
self together, dressed and went out to view the 
remains of the machine of which I had once 
been so proud. 

I had to stay on a week in Darwin, but it wasn’t 
a very pleasant stay as well may be imagined. 
Every nerve in my body was straining to leave that 
ill-fated place, and I determined never to see it 
again. Next time, if there was to be a next time, 
and I had my doubts whether I should be allowed 
another chance, I would fly from Wyndham, maps 
or no maps. 

The train runs two hundred miles south of 
Darwin to Newcastle Waters, where I spent the 
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night before the disaster, and I set out to that place 
in due course, feeling more and more depressed 
■ra/itVi p.vp.rv mile. The train irritated me I hadn t 


with every mile. The tram irritated 
ridden in one for about four years- 
irritated me. and I could feel the 


-the country 
black mood 


irritated me, and I could feel the black, mood 
descending upon me again. When we arrived at 
Newcastle Waters, I was given a complimentary 
passage back to Sydney in a machine belonging to 
the Qantas Company. My plane was returning 
tn Svdnev bv sea. while its pilot sat in the 


to Sydney 


by s 
cabin 


passengers' cabin of a strange macbine. 1 ne 
motorist feels nervous and fretful as a rule when he 
is driven by another, and the pilot is similarly 
affected. I was glad to arrive at Sydney, although 
I did not look forward to meeting the friends who 
had so lately seen me off. 

I went to see Lord Wakefield’s agents with my 
tail between my legs and explained the whole 
disaster to them. I begged them to let me have 


pilot sat 
machine. 


The 


disaster to them. I begged them to let me have 
another chance, and they were very sympathetic, 
but explained that of course nothing could be done 


Wakefield 


I waited for 


a couple of days in an agony of suspense. I was 
supposed to be a good pilot, but who could tell what 
view Lord Wakefield would take of the mishap. 
He might quite reasonably think that it was not 
worth risking another machine for me to wreck, 
and in that case I refused to picture to myself 
what would be my position. He might have 
refused indeed, but he didn’t. 
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Lord Wakefield is a true sportsman, and I began 
to hope again when he cabled out his instructions 
that I was to have another machine. I thanked 
the agents in heartfelt tones, and assured them 
that I was determined to make the most of this 
chance to rehabilitate myself. 

The new machine was built at Sydney, a freak 
Gypsy Moth, specially built for long distance trips 
and almost the counterpart of the other. Pre¬ 
parations were made again, and this time I took 
precautions to see that I had satisfactory maps for 
my journey across country to Wyndham. In 
three weeks, an almost incredibly short time, the 
machine was built and I was ready to start. Failure 
is of no interest to the public, and the crowd which 
had assembled to wish me well on my first attempt 
were absent when I started off again. I felt that 
the public anticipated another failure but I some¬ 
how knew that this time I should surprise them. 

I set out from Sydney and repeated my run as 
far as Newcastle Waters, but this time I struck 


boldly across to Wyndham. I arrived at that 
place about half-past eleven in the morning of 
July 29th, and spent the afternoon servicing my 
machine and engine. After tea I tried to go to 
sleep, for I knew how valuable a few hours of rest 
might be, but I was too anxious for sleep, and only 
managed to doze fitfully. I could not keep my 
mind off what was to come, and I lay fancying 
what might happen to me that very night in flying 
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across the Timor Sea. At midnight I went down 
to the mud flats from which I intended to take off. 

My tanks were full to overloading, but on this 
occasion I had a longer run-way for the machine, 
and I hoped to be able to leave the ground in safety. 
I climbed into the cockpit and tried the engine. 
Everything seemed satisfactory and I taxied off 
down wind. I faced her round, and began my 
run into the wind. She did not seem inclined to 
leave the ground, and I thought for one dreadful 
moment that the disaster of Darwin would occur 
again. Then the jolting became less regular and 
with one last bump of the wheels, I was up and 
my test of endurance had begun. 

I followed the coast-line of Australia for sixty 
or seventy miles until I came to Cape Londonderry, 
where I struck a true course across the Timor Sea 
for the island of Rotti in the Dutch East Indies 
about four hundred and sixty miles away. The 
night was very dark, and it was not long before the 
excitement of starting had been displaced by an 
overpowering sense of loneliness. I drove on into 
the blackness at a hundred miles per hour, and as 
I cast my eyes below I seemed to see a faint opales¬ 
cent light reminding me of what would happen if 
my crank shaft missed one single beat. There was 
a slight, following wind, and I decided to make 
certain that I was not drifting. A few miles of 
drift would have been enough to throw me com¬ 
pletely off my course, for Rotti is a minute goal 
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at which to aim. The flight across the Timor 
Sea is one of the points where the flight from 
England to Australia is simpler than that from east 
to west, for in the one there is a whole continent 
to strike, in the other an insignificant island. 

Accordingly when I was about one hundred and 
fifty miles out to sea I threw some smoke flares 
overboard and tried to judge the direction of the 
wind and the extent of my drift. I decided to 
allow no drift, and continued to steer a true course. 
The engine roared on and as I scanned my in¬ 
strument board, I could detect no fault. I tried 
to accustom myself to the idea that it was useless 
to worry, for if my engine failed me, there would 
be nothing for me to do but wait for the end, 
whereas if it fulfilled its purpose all my worry 
would have been in vain. But it is not easy to 
adopt a stoic frame of mind in moments of danger 
and I was on tenterhooks during the whole passage. 

Daybreak came at about half-past five, and 
for the first time I saw the empty expanse of 
the sea. Almost at once I thought I saw land on 
the horizon and rejoicing th^t my direction had 
been so accurate I took heart and made straight for 
it. But my hopes had made land out of a cloud 
bank, and with a shudder of disappointment I 
realised that it was only a mirage. A moment 
before six o’clock I saw another dim outline but 
I hardly dared look at it for fear it should prove 
another trick of eyesight. I drove on towards it 
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telling myself it could not be land, trying to mini¬ 
mise the fresh disappointment which I felt awaited 
me. But I knew the all-importance of this outline 
proving to be land, for I was due to reach Rotti 
at six o’clock and if it proved another mirage, 
I must have drifted and missed my mark. 

As I pressed on, the dim blob lengthened and 
broadened into a definite shape, and I knew that 
I had come to Timor or Rotti. I looked down at 
my map and my heart leapt as I recognised the 
contours of the coast-line of Rotti. I had been 
right in allowing no drift and had come dead on 
my objective. I passed right over the island and 
had come upon natives gaping at the unfamiliar 
sight. The strangeness of the tropical scenery 
when I had left Australia but a few hours previ¬ 
ously made me feel that I had already accomplished 
something. 

About fifteen minutes afterwards I came to the 
further coast-line and saw another broken expanse 
of sea. It was by now broad daylight, and I felt 
more confidence. I glanced automatically yet 
again at the instruments, and assuring myself that 
all was well, I set my course for Lombok. Never 
a pause in the beat of the engine, the oil pressure 
normal and the air speed constant, the day dispelled 
the fears of the dark. 

I skirted the island of Sumba and flew on until 
high mountains rose up above the far horizon. Was 
it Lombok or had I slightly misjudged my aim 
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and driven on towards Sumbawa ? From the 
clearness of the mountain I judged that it was the 
peaks of Lombok rising five thousand feet that I 
saw, and so it proved. On I flew, only thirty or 
forty feet above the water, for I found the wind 
more favourable at that height than at the two 
thousand feet at which I crossed the Timor Sea. 

I struck the southern coast-line of Lombok and 
then had to decide whether to fly along the north 
or south coast of the island. I hesitated a moment, 
and then determined on the former course. Flying 
across the island, I pursued the northern coast-line 
to Lombok Strait, and passing over the fifty miles 
of sea I came to Bali. I made to cross the island, 
and follow its northern coast to Java ; but half 
way across a forbidding range of mountains blocked 
my path. I changed the course, for the risk of 
crossing the high peaks seemed unnecessary, and 
continued across the middle of the island over 

valleys and the densest jungle. 

I was flying very low, for I was indifferent whether 
my engine went or not : a landing in the jungle 
would not mean certain death. Passing over 
miles of uninhabited and apparently impenetrable 
jungle, here and there I would suddenly come upon 
a village in a clearing, with houses and huts packed 
so close into the space that it appeared almost 
impossible to live there. But each was teeming with 
life, and I found I could see the natives at work in 
their brightly coloured sarongs. They would stare 
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upwards at the noise while I waved at them, heart¬ 
ened at the sight of life. On and on over the jungle 
until water appeared in the distance. The Bali 
Strait. I crossed it and was in Java. North-west 
across a mountainous country—Mount Ajax is ten 
thousand feet high—until I had cut across the foot 

of Java into the Madura Strait. 

I picked my way above the sea, keeping the north 

coast of Java at my side, and so pressed on until the 
welcome buildings of Sourabaya at last came into 
sight. Identifying the aerodrome, I glided down 
and landed with infinite care. It was half-past two 
in the afternoon by local time when I made my 
landing, one thousand one hundred and eighty 
miles from Wyndham, and I was feeling very weary, 
but there were a dozen things to do. The machine 
was thoroughly examined and I refuelled and was 
off again in—twenty minutes. 

I took off in safety, and the sudden peace of the 
aerodrome was left behind ; I was left alone once 
more with the deafening cacophony of the engine. 
Sumakarta had been scheduled for my first night’s 
rest, but as I was a little ahead of my plans I decided 
to try and make Batavia if I could. I cut across 
country along the Soco River to Samarang, and 
then along the coast-line. But the breeze that had 
followed me hitherto gradually dropped, and as 
the afternoon wore on I found myself flying into 
a slight headwind. 

One hundred and fifty miles from Batavia the 
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tropic twilight came with alarming suddenness, and 

the Javan 

capital before dark. The prospect of flying in 
darkness over a strange country and landing in an 
unknown aerodrome was not attractive, and I made 
what speed I could. I arrived at Batavia about an 
hour after sundown, and cruised round the town 
with a diminishing supply of fuel. I could not see 
the lights of the aerodrome, and came at last to the 
conclusion that the wire from Sourabaya announcing 
my coming had not arrived. I must land anywhere 
it should seem feasible—and quickly. 

About ten miles out of Batavia in the jungle was 
a native village, illuminated by fires and flares. 
These lit up a stretch of ground which looked 
reasonable for landing. My position was such 
that I could not afford to pick and choose and 
I decided to take the chance. I could scarcely 
see what I was doing, and I held my breath as 
I glided down, fearful lest in landing I should 
injure my machine. I touched the ground and 
there was a slight cracking as one of my wings 
appeared to graze something, and the machine 

was still. 

I climbed out and looked round for help. There 
was intense excitement in the village and I was soon 
surrounded by a crowd of curious natives. It was 
not long before a Dutch official arrived and prom¬ 
ised me help. The Authorities took the greatest 
trouble to assist me, and I shall always remember 


I realised that I had no hope of reaching 
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their services with the utmost gratitude. They 
collected fifteen or twenty cars, drove them out the 
ten miles from Batavia and flashed their headlights 
on the stretch of ground where the machine lay. 
I was astounded to see the type of ground on which 
I had landed. Tree-stumps, rocks, and crevices 
gave the place so forbidding an aspect that I would 
never have dreamed of trying to land there in 
daylight. I had a look at the machine to see if she 
had suffered in landing, but saw to my relief that 
the only damage was two broken ribs where one of 
the wings had struck the branch of a tree. That 
accounting for the rending I had felt on landing. 
Otherwise the machine was still in perfect running 


order. 

The next question was how to take off : the 

ground looked 
to fear that I was going to be in Anderson and 

Hitchcock’s predicament with a willing machine 

but no available place from which to take off. 

However, the Dutch Authorities were determined 
that I should not be delayed and collected at least 
two hundred natives to clear a suitable run-way for 
me. They went to their work with a will, pulling 
up shrubs and chopping down tree stumps, and in 
about an hour they had cleared me a space which I 
thought might do. I gave her full throttle, and she 
bumped twice rather badly and staggered into the 
air rather more quickly than I had hoped. I was 
practically dry of fuel at the time, and this proved 


extremely unpromising, and I began 
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no disadvantage as I could never have taken off 
with a heavily loaded tank. 

In the meantime, Batavia aerodrome had been 
lit up, and I found it easily enough. As I had 
thought, the wire announcing my arrival had come 
late and I had not been expected. I refuelled my 
machine, and snatched a few precious moments of 
rest while a Dutch mechanic repaired the two ribs 
in my wing. I had averaged about one hundred 
and five miles per hour during most of that day, 
running at two thousand revs., my maximum being 
two thousand two hundred, and had covered about 
eighteen hundred miles or so. 

I left Batavia at midnight and was faced at once 
with a difficult choice of routes to Singapore. To 
follow the coast-line of Sumatra northwards was the 
safer course, but to strike across the sea was the more 
direct. The weather appeared to be reasonably 
clear, and I thought the bolder course was worth the 
risk. 

When I was about one hundred and twenty or 
one hundred and thirty miles out and going well 
I suddenly came upon a brilliantly lighted ship 
which was making for Batavia. Instead of encour¬ 
agement this friendly sight brought an unexpected 
lump into my throat and I somehow felt that I must 
not leave it. I circled round it two or three times, 
while the passengers on deck gazed at me. The 
night was very dark, and it was a wrench to leave 
the only link with existence I saw that night. I 
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pressed on, grateful for the clear weather, but begin- 

I continually shifted 


ning to feel the need of sleep, 
my position, adopting the 


most uncomfortable 


postures to keep myself awake. My ears began to 
play me tricks. I would fancy an interruption in 
the regular beat of the engine and start with 
sudden terror only to relax a moment later as 
I realised it was merely the fancy of my semi- 


dormant brain. 

Just before daybreak I saw a number of shadowy 
outlines on the horizon, and as I drew near I saw 
that they were the islands which abound to the south 
of Singapore. I flew on, passing over them, glad 
to have accomplished the greater part of the night’s 
journey, and ran suddenly into a torrential monsoon 
squall. Before I recovered my wits, the machine 
was totally out of control. I could see nothing 
and I was diving at any impossible angle. Had I 
not been fitted with blind-flying instruments I 
should never have come through that squall in 
safety. I did what I could, but the terrifying force 
of the rain, beating my wings until I felt that they 
must break at any moment, was too much for me. 
Suddenly I burst through into calm weather, and 
thanked Providence that the squall had been 
localised. 

That my flight did not finish there must be 
ascribed as much to fortune as to any skill of mine. 
It was my first experience of a monsoon squall. 
I was shaken by it, as I thought that in flying over 
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Burma the next, day, I was certain to encounter it 
again. I was never more grateful for the experience 
I had gained over Kosciusko, but I regretted more 
deeply than ever the crash at Darwin which had 
prevented my escaping the monsoons. 



CHAPTER IX 


EXHAUSTION 

My sense of direction fails me—I am compelled to land—Petrol 
shortage—Singapore—Coffee and sandwiches—Off again— 
I struggle against fatigue—Alor Star—One hour’s sleep— 
I set my course for Akyab—My engine starts missing— 
A monsoon once more—The worse day of the flight—I fly 
over Rangoon—The Arakan Yoma mountains—Incessant 
rain and low clouds—The hardest decision of the trip— 
I turn back to Rangoon—Sleep—Another struggle with the 
mountains—Success at last—Across the bay to the mouth 
of the Ganges—Calcutta—The monsoon abates—I land 
at Allahabad—Headwinds—Out of my course—I skirt 
the mountains—Karachi—Red tape in Persia—Oil trouble 
—I am fined again—Basra—Completely lost in the desert— 
The friendly Sheik—My engine refuses to start—Unskilled 
assistance—Aleppo—Athens—I find my second wind— 
An unpleasant flight across the Apennines—Rome—A meal 
and a shave—-The Rhone valley to Paris—I am too weary to 
think of risks—Out of control again—I land utterly exhausted 
at Pevensey. 


A 


S I broke free of the squall it was daybreak. 
^ Concerned only for my life, I had entirely 


1 . JL missed my direction. I circled the islands 
but could recognise none of them from the map. 
I was somewhere in the Rhio or Liugga Archi¬ 
pelago, that I knew : but in what direction Singa¬ 
pore lay I could only surmise. I felt so tired that 

*59 
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I could scarcely rouse myself into making a decision. 
Instinct and irritation told me to fly on in the 
direction I was taking and trust to luck to strike 
Singapore. But reason told me to land somewhere 
and ask my way. Reluctantly I decided to land, 
although I dreaded the effort it would require. 

Beneath me I saw an island with a strip of beach 
which looked fairly safe. I pulled myself together 
and managed to land in safety, but I was within 
a touch of disaster, for the beach was aslant, and as 
I grounded one of my wings actually rested on the 
sand. A Dutch-speaking official came down and 
located the island on the map. I forget its name but 
I had the cold comfort of knowing that I had not 
been put to landing in vain, for I was aiming some 
way out of my course towards the east coast of 

Malay. 

I assured myself that no damage had been done 
in landing, and took off for Singapore. When I was 
thirty or forty miles away I found that the petrol in 
my main reserve tank had completely run out, and 
I was left to fly with the uncertainty of how much 
my gravity tank contained. I started talking to my 
engine—“ Come along, that’s it ; come along, damn 
good ; come along, that’s it ; come along, damn 
good ” ;—my eyelids were aching and sore and I 
repeated the monotonous refrain of my coaxings as 

my head nodded to and fro. 

I struck the island of Singapore, recognised Sea 

View and landed at the Aerodrome. They told me 
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I had not quite two gallons left in the tank. I 
bathed my eyes and had some coffee and sandwiches 
while my machine was being refuelled. I am 
afraid I was too weary to be communicative. I 
walked up and down, in a futile effort to allay my 
stiffness, and listened while an Air Force officer 
gave me the glad tidings that I was running straight 
into the monsoon area and that flying conditions 
ahead were impossible. The usual examination of 
the machine failed to reveal anything amiss, and I 
climbed wearily aboard bound for Alor Star, in the 
north of Kedah. 

Up the western coast-line, past Malacca, up to 
Judra in the heat of the tropical afternoon, strug¬ 
gling against physical and mental fatigue. I strove 
to interest myself in recognising the landmarks of 
the coast-line where I had travelled before by water. 
I flew over the picturesque fishing villages, set in 
the sea, and forced myself to some show of lively 
curiosity. But all the while I was losing ground to 
the attacks of torpor, closing my eyes for longer and 
longer periods at a time. In my half-comatose 
condition, I found myself heading for another 
monsoon squall. Profiting by my former experi¬ 
ence, I thought that there was a possibility of it 
being localised. This proved to be the case and 
three times during that run, twice after nightfall, 
was I forced to deviate from my course to avoid a 
monsoon shower. 

As night fell I began to shake off the attacks of 
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drowsiness with less difficulty as the atmosphere 
grew cooler. The machine was going wonderfully 
well and when I passed over Penang I began to hope 
to reach Alor Star before midnight. I landed there 
in fact at a quarter to twelve and found that my 
arrival had been expected. The aerodrome was an 
excellent one and the Government officials were 
waiting to receive me. Amongst them I recognised 
a friend whom I had met before in Sydney. He 
had awaited my arrival and arranged everything 
for me. I went back with him to his home, where 
he gave me a meal. After a shower, I went to bed 
giving instructions that I was to be awakened in 
exactly one hour’s time. I had heard that extreme 
fatigue makes it impossible to sleep at once, but 
such did not seem to be the case with me. I was 
called punctually and didn’t feel particularly 
refreshed for my sleep. It required an effort of 
will power to get up, have another shower and 
stagger back to my machine. 

It was now two in the morning and I was some 
three thousand miles from Wyndham. I thanked 
my Sydney friend for his hospitality and set my 
course for Akyab in Burma. I had not been gone 
from Alor Star above an hour when my engine 
started missing. I was terrified at first and, wide 
awake, waited in agonised apprehension to see what 
would happen. After a few minutes the beat 
became regular and I heaved a sigh of relief and 
assumed that it must have been a trick of my tired 
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brain. A few minutes later the intermittence 
occurred again. I gazed wildly at my instrument 
board but there was nothing wrong. I listened 
again in the hope that the beat would regularise 
itself, but this time the intermittence continued. 
I prayed that it would become no worse. Suddenly 
I realised what was wrong. There was water in the 
petrol. I had filled from the ground at Alor Star 
and some water must have been pumped in with 
the fuel. I flopped back into my seat. The inter¬ 
mittence might and probably would continue but 
my engine would not let me down. 

Up along the western coast-line of Siam I flew 
until I came to Burma. Until daybreak the weather 
was reasonably clear, and I cherished a growing hope 
that the pessimist at Alor Star might be proved 
wrong. On I flew into the dawn of what was to 
prove the most hazardous day of my flight. Over 
the Mergui Archipelago I ran into a monsoon. 
This was no localised squall and all my efforts to 
avoid it were in vain. The force of the downpour 
beat me down until I was flying but a few feet 
above the water, twenty or thirty yards from the 
coastline which I could barely see. My body ached 
all over as I tried to hold the machine to my 
direction, and I felt that either she or I must give 
way. I was drenched from head to foot as the 
rain swirled into the cockpit ; driven off the pro¬ 
peller the rain drops peppered me like bullets. I 
don’t know how I came through, but my motor 
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behaved wonderfully. At any moment I felt that 
something must crack, and I knew that if I relaxed 
and shut my eyes for a second, the monsoon would 
win and the flight be finished. The fall of the rain 
was more intense than in the squall at Singapore, 
but the machine was never out of control. It was 
just as well—Providence might not have proved 
benevolent the second time. 

At last the violence of the torrents abated, and I 
was able to make out the coast-line more clearly. 
I flew on in the rain, always following the exact 
contours of the coast. On I went, eternally on the 
alert for fear that the downpour might change to 
a monsoon torrent and overwhelm me unprepared. 
I kept along the coast until I came to the mouth of 
the Sittang River. Then down south-west towards 
Rangoon, flying over land, with the knowledge that 
defeat by the monsoon would not necessarily mean 
the worst. I should have saved many miles by 
cutting across the Gulf of Martaban, as I should 
have done at any other time than the monsoon 
season, but I was now determined never to risk 
another monsoon over water if it could possibly be 
avoided. 

I struck Rangoon, still in the pouring rain, and 
flew over the Golden Pagoda, the famous Buddhist 
shrine, firmly determined to maintain my schedule 
and make Akyab whether Nature should wish it or 
not. I pressed on, striking a north-easterly course 
across country. Flying was less pleasant now as the 
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rain made visibility extremely difficult. Straining 
my eyes, which were over-heavy with sleep, I only 
kept on out of sheer unreasoning obstinacy. 

For about two hundred and fifty miles I went on 
until I came to the Arakan Yoma, the range which 
forms the watershed of the Irawaddi Plain. Once 
across these mountains and I should make Akyab 
at my ease. The mountains are not very high, 
never rising to more than five thousand feet, but 
the clouds lie very low upon them, and I saw at 
once that I should have to face another Kosciusko. 
The rain was still pouring down and I did not feel 
physically capable of a treacherous blind flight 
across unknown mountains. The only alternative 
was to fly back to Rangoon. This was out of the 
question. I dived into the clouds and groped my 
way through as best I could. The clouds shifted 
and I felt my way with more success. 

Suddenly I found myself flying up a narrow 
chasm, the top completely obscured by clouds, with 
the rain still pouring relentlessly down. The situa¬ 
tion was impossible. To go on was to court disaster. 
To turn back would mean flying two hundred and 
fifty miles away from my objective. The idea of 
retracing my steps was galling in the extreme. I 
was put to the hardest decision of the trip. Slowly 
I turned and back I went to Rangoon. Back, 
muttering somnolently, blaming the lack of fore¬ 
sight that had not counted on difficulties in the 
mountains—back to Rangoon. 
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I marked the aerodrome on my map and landed 
there. Thousands of natives swarmed round my 
machine and I saw that I had landed on a race-course 
into which the original aerodrome had presumably 
been converted. I had no idea where to go and 
could not understand what was said, so I went to 
sleep until some one should arrive and direct me to 
the new aerodrome. I was awakened after a little 
while by the arrival of police and troops. They 
cleared away the natives at once, and gave me my 
directions. At the aerodrome, which was some 
miles out of the town, I met a pilot of the 
French air mail. He insisted on telling me the 
most hair-raising stories of the weather I was 
sure to meet. But I was in no mood for thinking 
of the future—and I retired to sleep as soon as I 
could. 

Next morning, about half an hour before day¬ 
break, the French pilot came down with me, for we 
had decided to start together. However, he came 
to the conclusion that the weather was too bad, and 
with this somewhat cheerless prospect I set off 
alone. Refreshed by sleep, I felt more capable of 
dealing with the Arakan Yoma, but when I reached 
the mountains I found the conditions exactly the 
same as on the previous day. Once more I had to 
turn back through the clouds until I could see my 
way again. I turned south in an attempt to fly 
round them but soon decided that such a detour 
would ruin my project of reaching Allahabad in time 
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to snatch some sleep. Accordingly, I tried again, 
flying very high, in and out of the clouds, which 
at this time did not present so unbroken an obstacle, 

and finally emerged successful. 

The flight would have been no more difficult 
than the passage over Kosciusko, to which X had 
become accustomed, had it not been for the rain 
which still showed no signs of leaving oflF. Preed 
at last from the clouds, I came lower and identified 
my position on the map. I made straight for 
Akyab but struck the coast-line rather to the south 
of that place and flew up the Burmese coast some 
twenty or thirty yards out to sea. Two hours 
after passing Akyab I came to Chittagong where 
I took a risk and flew across the bay for about 
a hundred miles to the eastern mouth of the Ganges. 
I did not meet the true monsoon, but the rain was 
such that all the way I was flying only a few feet 
above the water more than dubious of the prudence 
of my course. 

Inland to Calcutta where I landed to refuel at 
about half-past eleven. The Rangoon to Calcutta 
sea voyage is reckoned at seven hundred and 
thirty-seven miles, so that in spite of the conditions 
I had not lost much on my schedule. Refuelling, 
the customary examination, something to eat and 
drink, and I was in the air again in half an hour. 
I passed over the Hooghly running at two thousand 
one hundred revs., and smiled to remember my 
ship steaming slowly past the mud flats as I paced 
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the deck knowing that I could never reach 
Peshawar in time. 

North-west across Bengal I flew towards the sacred 
city of Benares. At last the rain stopped and I 
felt that I had done with the monsoon. Three 
times I ran towards monsoon showers across Bengal, 
but I was able to fly round two of them, and the 
other had not the violence of a Burmese storm. 
The afternoon was waning as I passed over Benares, 
having flown about four hundred and fifty miles 
since I left Calcutta. I saw that I should be able 
to reach Allahabad in time to have a few hours 

About half an hour after sundown I landed at 
Allahabad. I was expected and mechanics were 
ready to service my machine. Among the specta¬ 
tors who witnessed my arrival was a Judge of the 
High Court, who invited me to dine with him. 
I accepted his hospitality and went with him into 
the town. I had about two hours sleep that night, 
and at about two o’clock on the fifth morning I 
set off for Karachi. I had not long been gone 
before I realised that I had been a little premature 
in congratulating myself on escaping the monsoon 
area, for I seemed only to have exchanged the 
rain for wind. On the way to Karachi, I was 
flying in the teeth of strong headwinds, which 
seriously checked my speed, apart from the dis¬ 
concerting habit of the gale in suddenly increasing 
its force and sending me diving in unexpected 
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directions before I could reach for the control 
column. 

West towards Rajputana I set my course, passing 
Jansi and Bundi and surmounting the Aravali 
Range. The wind became such a trial that at 
about ten o’clock I decided that it would be worth 
while resting for a little before continuing on my 
way. I was passing over the native State of Jodhpur, 
and landed when I saw a small aerodrome. There 
I rested for about half an hour and drank a couple 
of bottles of warm lemonade. My conscience told 
me that I could not afford to rest there any longer. 
I took off and began to run across the desert of 
Thar, which stretches through the length of Raj¬ 
putana into Sind. 

Once more I was faced with a run where the 
failure of my engine might mean that relief would 
arrive too late. But I was by now past caring for 
thoughts of this kind and pushed on with the happy 
belief at the back of my mind that if Providence 
had not meant me to finish the run, I should not 
have been allowed to penetrate thus far. The 
headwinds continued and raised blinding dust 
storms which made it impossible at times to see the 
ground. I flew high above the dust relying upon 

my compass, thankful at least that I was no longer 
harassed by the rain. 

For nearly three hours I flew across the desert 
into Sind without identifying a single landmark 
on my map. I became worried, for I had intended 
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to fly along the railway right across the desert to 
Hyderabad, and I could not understand how I had 
come to miss it. Then I found myself lying over 
an expanse of water, which by the map I identified 
as the Mokhai Salt Lake, to the north of which the 


railway runs, and I saw that I must have been 
flying nearly parallel with the railway but about 
thirty or forty miles south of it throughout the 
morning. I turned north up the lake until I met 
the railway and followed it for the seventy odd 


miles until I came to Hyderabad. There I was 


faced with the choice of routes, either to follow 


the direct course over the mountains of Kohistan 


or to skirt them and fly with the railway in its 
detour by the lower-lying country near the delta 
of the Indus. I took the sensible and obvious 


course, eschewing the mountain flight as an un¬ 
necessary risk, and arrived at Karachi late in the 
afternoon. 


I knew the aerodrome well as I had spent a 
month there when I was in the Royal Air Force. 
I made my landing and thoroughly serviced my 
machine with the aid of a native mechanic among 
others. I slept for about three hours. It was 
part of my schedule to sleep for a few hours if 
possible every night, for I was convinced that if 
I endeavoured to dispense with sleep my con¬ 
stitution would never carry me through. That 
I was right is shown by the result of Kingsford- 
Smith’s gallant attempt to break my record. He 
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reached Smyrna some hours ahead of my time, 
because he had hardly had a moment’s sleep since 
leaving Australia. But nature was not to be denied. 

His health gave 
pelled to abandon the flight. 

At midnight I left Karachi en route for Basra in 

Iraq. Until daybreak the visibility was bad, for 
the clouds were very low. Again I followed the 
contours of the coastline. I passed Gwadur at 
about three o’clock and half an hour later left 
Baluchistan behind. As the day grew older, the 
conditions began to improve and I made good 
time along the coast of Persia over the four hundred 
odd miles to Bundar Abbas. There I saw the 
aerodrome in surroundings which might have been 
taken from the Arabian Nights and made my 
landing. 

Immediately I was surrounded by Persian offi¬ 
cials and soldiers somewhat incongruously attired. 
Bare legs and feet, shorts, very dirty tunics, but 
brand new caps covered with gold braid and im¬ 
pressively fronted with the Persian Eagle. The 
officer in charge advanced with a somewhat men¬ 
acing look and in his best English—which wasn’t 
very good—demanded to see my papers. I pro¬ 
duced them and watched his careful examination 
with a smile. Then he called for my bill of health. 
My heart sank : the officer evidently knew what 
he was about for all his tatterdemalion appearance, 
and the bill of health was the necessary document 


way completely and he was com— 
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which I did not possess, for I had forgotten all 
about it while in India. 

I tried to bluff the officer, but was not at all success¬ 
ful. I told him I was out to make a record and 
that all this unnecessary officialdom was wasting 
my valuable time. I talked aggressively of red 
tape and became as angry as I dared without being 
insulting. He did not understand all I said, but 
the more insistent I was in taking off, the more 
determined he became. I was not to go without 
a bill of health and that was that. 

I tried a complete change of tactics and became 
very humble. I asked him for his advice as to 
what I should do to get away, suggesting, of course, 
that his wide experience would be invaluable. 
After a discussion which seemed interminable, it 
was arranged that on payment of one hundred 
Persian crowns—about twenty-two or twenty-three 
shillings—my friend would graciously write me out 
a bill of health certifying that I was free of disease and 
mentally sane. When the farce was over, he bowed 
and left me in peace. Bundar Abbas so far had not 
provided me with the rest for which I had landed. 

When I had been gone from Bundar Abbas 
about two or three hours, I noticed that my oil 
pressure was no longer normal. I wasn’t sure what 
was wrong, and it did not appear to be affecting 
the running of my engine, but I decided that I had 
better land as soon as possible and put it right. 
I was now about half-way between Bundar Abbas 
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and Bushire, which is about five hundred miles on. 
I flew along the coast-line, wondering all the time 
whether there was any oil coming through at all, 
but finally landed in safety at Bushire. I climbed 
out to put the trouble right—it turned out to be 
a very slight flaw, which I remedied without 
difficulty—but before I could do so officials arrived 
demanding my papers. I surrendered them with 
a sigh, wondering what excuse they would discover 
for taking my money, and what was more important, 

how long they would be about it. 

They kept me waiting for a time while they 
talked among themselves, and I lost patience 
and started to repair the oil trouble. I thought 
they would stop me but they looked on bene¬ 
volently and said nothing. When I had repaired 
it the spokesman informed me that I was to pay 
fifty crowns—about ten shillings—as a fine for 
having landed without permission. I paid the fine 
without raising any objections, for Bushire was, in 
fact, out of my schedule, and took off for Basra. 
Night fell as I crossed the Persian Gulf, and when 
I approached Basra, the dust storms were such 
that I circled over the town for half an hour before 
I found the aerodrome. Owing to the delay in 
Persia I had arrived later than I had anticipated 
and in order to keep to my schedule I had to 
dispense with sleep that night. 

Basra is one of the stops on the Imperial Air¬ 
ways route from England to India, as is Bushire, 
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and consequently the possessor of a well-appointed 
aerodrome. My machine was serviced in the usual 
way and after I had consumed a hasty meal, I made 
my preparations to leave at midnight for Aleppo. 
I reached Baghdad without incident and recog¬ 
nising it from the map, flew past it to the south. 
Soon afterwards a very strong northerly wind arose 
and blowing up clouds of dust from the desert, 
completely cut off the ground. The wind con¬ 
tinued until daybreak. I flew five thousand feet 
above the dust on a compass course, judging as 
best I could the course of the Euphrates. When at 
last the wind was abated and I could see the ground, 
the river had disappeared and there stretched out 
before me a vista of unbroken desert. I had no 
idea where I was save that I was somewhere in the 


Syrian desert to the north-west of Baghdad. I 
flew on in the hope of sighting some recognisable 
landmark, but the desert was entirely characterless. 
It seemed that I should have to press blindly on 
and on trusting to luck that I was heading in the 
right direction. 

Northerly winds blow across Iraq for about ten 
months of the year, and the pilot flying from 
Australia to England must always be prepared to 
contend with clouds of blinding dust. Even if he 
does not lose his sense of direction, his speed is 
seriously impaired by the very force of the gale. 
The outward flyer on the other hand with the 
wind behind him over Iraq and a whole continent 
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to strike at the end of his journey will usually 
return the better time. 

I saw a blur in the distance, and hoped it was an 
; as I drew nearer it resolved itself into a 
nomad camp. I was completely lost and trusting 
that the Arabs would not prove too hostile, I deter¬ 
mined to land. I was immediately surrounded, 
and while I was debating the best tactics to adopt, 
I suddenly remembered that a friend of mine in 
Adelaide had told me that the rules of hospitality 
of the desert bind an Arab to do all that he can for 
anyone with whom he has shaken hands. Accord¬ 
ingly, I climbed out of the machine, and advanced 
towards a picturesque figure on a pony, whom I 
assumed to be the Sheik. I kept my right hand 
outstretched so that the bystanders should realise 
my peaceful intentions, and stumbled on over the 
sand, feeling rather foolish. 

The Sheik, however, grasped my hand and 
smiled benevolently. The atmosphere appeared 
to be one of camaraderie and I asked him the way 
to Aleppo. He did not answer and I took it that 
he couldn’t hear as my engine was making such 
a noise. So I ran back to turn it off. The Arabs 
seemed rather alarmed at my behaviour in climbing 
back so suddenly into the machine, and their 
demeanour became less friendly. I turned off the 
engine and ran back to the Sheik with a map in 
my hand. The general opinion by now appeared 
to be that I was eccentric but harmless. 
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I tried the Sheik with English and French but 
without success. No one else appeared to under¬ 
stand, and I was reduced to reading off the names 
on my map one by one and raising my eyebrows 
a ^ er each. Unfortunately they all appeared to 
begin with the mystic word “ Djebel ” which I was 
at a loss to pronounce correctly. I tried all the 
variations I could but without result. Finally I 
gave one of my place names a very exotic rendering 
which seemed to produce a slight reaction. The 
Sheik pointed vaguely north-eastwards, and I de¬ 
cided to risk it and leave at once. Then my engine 
wouldn’t start. This was the only time it mis¬ 
behaved itself badly on the journey, and I thought 
it couldn’t have chosen a much more inopportune 
moment. I attempted by means of signs to induce 
the Arabs to swing the propeller for me. At first 
they couldn’t understand me at all. When they 
did realise what I was asking they all seemed, not 
unnaturally, scared, and each waited for the other 
to give a lead. There was one anxious moment 
while I thought they were going to refuse me, in 
which case I should have had to stay there for good, 
and then the Sheik showed me the hospitality of 
the desert. 


He jumped off his pony, strode to the propeller, 
and tried to swing it. It was a very sporting act 
for a man obviously over sixty, who had never seen 
an aeroplane before. In a moment the rest of 
the tribe were falling over each other to have 
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the honour of swinging the propeller. They 
seemed to think that it was a kind of game, and none 
of them swung it firmly enough. However, at 
last they managed to start it and no one was hurt, 
although they all looked rather startled when they 
saw what they had done. I took off easily enough, 
found that the Sheik’s vague directions were roughly 
correct, and reached Aleppo at about ten o clock 

without further incident. 

There I landed at the French Military aerodrome, 
and found the Authorities most helpful and friendly. 
I had a short rest and some food and left Aleppo 
that night, this being the seventh night of my flight. 
West to the coast-line of Syria I flew, and over the 
north of Cyprus until I struck Asia Minor. Up 
along the coast, following the contours of the 
country which was to witness my arrest as a spy 
in months to come. The conditions were excellent 
and I pressed on with a light heart, as I felt that the 
greatest dangers of the journey were behind. 

A little before daybreak I came to the join of the 
western and southern coast-lines of Asia Minor. 
Then I deserted the friendly contours of land and 
struck across the sea. I passed Rhodes on my left 
and as I crossed the Archipelago, half-forgotten 
memories of my childhood burst from their hiding- 
places, telling me of Ariadne and of Leda and 
bidding me marvel to see the islands which have 
inspired so many. My mind wandered on as 
memory dictated, when suddenly I felt a strange 
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unreasoning fear. The iEgean is less than two 
hundred miles across, and I had become used to the 
passage over far more dangerous seas, yet I was 
unaccountably afraid. I hopped from one island 
to another, and my heart beat quickly as I saw the 
waters sparkling blue below. Until the blur that 
was the coast-line of Greece showed on the horizon, 
this mood of fearfulness persisted, and I did not 
recover my composure until I was flying once more 
over the solid earth. The sudden glimpse of 
beauty after seven reckless days had given me to 
think how much there was to lose by death. 

It was just ten o’clock when I landed to refuel 
at Athens. The Greek Air Force helped me, and 
I set off again almost immediately. I was feeling 
fatigued and stiff, but my eyelids did not ache 
as they had done. I seemed to have found a 
second wind and kept off the attacks of drowsiness 
with less difficulty. I drove westwards to Corinth, 
passed along the Gulf to Patras, and turned up along 
the jagged western coast-lines to Corfu. I passed 
over the island and crossed the Adriatic to the 
southern heel of Italy. My confidence was by now 
fully restored and the engine was running perfectly. 
I came to Brindisi, where I contemplated landing, 
but my new-found confidence decided me to 
abandon thought of rest, and I set a direct compass 
course for Rome. 

When I reached the Neapolitan Apennines the 
visibility was very bad with banks of cloud lying 
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treacherously low. I was forced to fly at a great 
height, eight thousand feet or more, for at this 
stage of my flight I dared not take a risk. Flying 
high over the mountains averts the likelihood of a 
mishap, but the pilot will often lose his way. I flew 
solely on my compass course, and hoped that all 
would be well. It was very dark. I strove to still 
the insinuating voice which kept telling me that 
I was lost, but I was fast losing ground when, an 
hour after dark, the lights of Rome smouldered 


far below. 

My compass course had been exact, but I am 
quite prepared to admit that my safe arrival was 
due as much to luck as judgment. While the 
machine was being refuelled I had my first large 
meal of the trip. Anything would have tasted like 
ambrosia. I never realised the pleasure of the 
table more than on that night in Rome. By this 
time I presented the most appalling picture of 
dirt and fatigue. Something had to be done to 
make me look a little more presentable for my 
scheduled arrival in England the next day, and as 
soon as I had finished my meal I allowed myself the 
luxury of the first shave since I had left Australia. 
I sat in a chair and watched myself become slowly 
less disreputable. At eleven o’clock that night, 
no longer presenting a figure which a tramp would 
scorn to recognise, I began the last stages of my 
flight. 

I made straight for the western coast of Italy, 
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struck across Corsica and passed over Ajaccio and 
touched the coast of France at Monte Carlo or 
thereabouts. I was carrying so heavy a load of 
petrol that I decided on the safer course and hugged 
the coast-lines down to Marseilles from where I had 
set out to seek my fortune in Australia. I might 
mention that it had been my plan to make my way 
by the direct course across the Alps, but I was 
by now extremely tired, and I was forced to 
adopt the longer course. I struck inland from 
Marseilles and followed the Rhone valley north¬ 
ward, and on to Paris, where I landed to refuel at 
Le Bourget aerodrome. 

I felt that the trip was all but done and it was 
with a mild indignation—I was much too tired to 
feel strongly about anything—that I heard from 
the Imperial Airways pilot, who was due to make 
the journey back to England that day, that the 
weather on the Cross-Channel section of the line 
was the worst for several months. I say indignation 
because it didn’t seem to me quite fair to be put to 
a final hurdle when I thought that the steeple¬ 
chase was all but done and I was in the straight 

for home. 

The pilot was kind enough to recommend me a 
route which he thought might prove safe, but it 
would have involved my going far out of my way. 
I was too weary to think of risks, and I decided on 
the route that would take me quickest home. I 
had had no sleep since a short doze at Aleppo, and 
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my powers of resistance were at their lowest ebb. 
I was reduced to taking large doses of caffein to 
keep myself awake at all, and I felt that unless I 
took the direct course fatigue might prove a more 

potent enemy than the weather. 

I set off just before dark, hoping that my friend 
had been over-pessimistic in his description of the 
conditions, but not caring much about anything. 
His gloomy predictions were justified. The white 
sands of the French coast had been blown up by 
a strong northerly wind until they reached the base 
of the clouds which hung very low, and I could see 
nothing. There in the last stage of my journey, 
sixty odd miles from my goal, I completely lost 
control of the machine. In a moment I was spin¬ 
ning dangerously, and my brain seemed too tired 
to deal with the situation. How I came out of that 
spin I shall never know. Perhaps instinct came 
to my rescue when the will refused to act. But 
eventually I found myself flying north up the 
coast-line in the direction of Gris Nez. Once only 
before had I been out of control, in the monsoon 
squall off Singapore, and on both occasions the 
situation went beyond my grasp before I realised 
the danger. Each time I came free without know¬ 
ing quite how I had done so. I sometimes feel that 
the success of the flight had been predestined. 

From Le Touquet I struck across the Channel 
away from the clouds and met the English coast 
at Pevensey Bay. I had meant to persevere to 
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Croydon but I was very tired. I knew I was not 
equal to flying those last few miles in such weather. 
I glided down and used my last ounce of concentra¬ 
tion as I landed. The wheels sank wearily into 
the shingle and the machine turned gently up on 
her nose, eight days, nineteen hours and twenty- 
five minutes after I had left Australia. 
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TURKISH ESCAPADE 

My reception at Croydon—IVTr. Whitelaw^—What Bert Hinkler 
missed—An improvised broadcast—I beat the London— 
Glasgow record—A civic reception-—I see my mother 
again—Holiday at Le Toucjuet—Senorita d Alvarez is 
very very ill—Broadcasting in Scotland—An interview with 
the Prince of Wales—C. W. A. Scott—Election night at 
the Albert Hall—Winston Churchill—Plans to fly to 
Egypt and the Cape—Gordon Store—Kingsford-Smith— 
A “sick man”—Preparation at Lympne—Friday the 13th— 
I start for the Cape—Foggia—Across the Mediterranean 
to Maisi Matur—I have broken the record to Egypt— 
Refuelling—Over Cairo—My petrol pump breaks—I try 
to land—I crash at El Minya—An unpleasant moment— 
Back to Alexandria—Home at leisure—Aleppo—The 
Taurus mountains in a snowstorm—An engineering feat— 
Konia—I am placed under arrest—An unsuccessful attempt 
to escape—The third degree—My trial—Desperate tele¬ 
grams—An enthusiastic detective—Back to Konia—I 
disobey orders—I nearly crash—Forced landing—True 
hospitality—The Police Commandant—“Hot air”—I steal 
away—Bulgaria and safety. 


A 


NIT A ELSOM was the owner of the 
l bungalow opposite to which I had landed. 


1 Fortunately she had not been called 

to London that morning, and she had witnessed 
my arrival. She took me in, and gave me a drink, 

183 
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while the crowd, which had immediately collected 
from nowhere in particular, pushed my machine to 
a convenient field. I lay in the bungalow for two 
hours before I felt sufficiently rested to be able to 
go on to Croydon. The weather had not appreci¬ 
ably improved when I took off, but I landed at 
Croydon early in the afternoon with my engine 
still running perfectly. I cannot say too much in 
praise of the reliability of my machine. In the 
Syrian desert it was disinclined to start, I had the 
slightest of oil trouble at Bushire, and I felt, perhaps 
wrongly, that it was asking too much of it to fly 
the Alps with its tremendous load of petrol, but 
apart from these most insignificant mishaps it 
never caused me a moment’s worry during the entire 
trip, running for the most part at a hundred miles 
an hour and very heavily loaded. 

I was officially received by Mr. Montague, the 
Under-Secretary of State for Air, and Colonel 
Shelmerdine, the Director of Civil Aviation. At a 
luncheon given in my honour I managed to 
consume the better part of a bottle of champagne. 
The first real drink I had tasted for a month had the 
effects upon a tired constitution that might have been 
expected, and when I rose to make my speech I fell 
almost asleep in mid-sentence. My hosts carried me 
up to bed and I slept for a couple of hours. When 
I got up I received an invitation from the manage¬ 
ment at Grosvenor House to stay as a guest at 
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their hotel. I telephoned my acceptance, and 
went up to town and took possession of the 
suite of rooms which I have occupied ever 
since. 

That night at dinner in the Grill Room I went to 
sleep during the hors d’ceuvres. I went to bed 
immediately after dinner, but I could not get the 
full night’s rest my body needed so badly. I had 
by then become so accustomed to going without 
sleep, or at best sleeping for but a few hours at a 
time that I could only doze fitfully on and off 
throughout the night. But it was a pleasant if a 
sleepless night. I lay and pictured what I had done, 
smiled at the figure I must have cut when I arrived 
at Rome, and laughed when I thought of my 
friends the Arabs. Things that had been infuriating 
at the time such as the Persian officialdom at Bundar 
Abbas, now seemed faintly amusing, and the 
fatigue which had nearly mastered mind and body, 
became in retrospect a trifle. But most of all I felt 
an overpowering sense of gratitude. Gratitude that 
I had managed to justify Lord Wakefield’s trust in 
me ; gratitude that twice I had regained control 
when I thought that I was beaten. 

Next day was spent in answering cables and 
telegrams and being interviewed by an always 
courteous Press. The Daily Mail telephoned me 
to s«*y that a Mr. WLitelaw, an Australian living at 
Le Touquet, had expressed a desire to give me a 
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thousand pounds. I told them not to stop him, and 
in due course the cheque arrived. 

Mr. Whitelaw is a wonderful man ; he is always 
giving money away to people who do anything out of 
the ordinary. He gave Don Bradman, whom I knew 
in Australia, a thousand pounds. That he is an ideal 
holiday companion in spite of his sixty-five years I 
can testify from experience. Of our adventures at 
Le Touquet I shall tell hereafter. Bert Hinkler 
had arranged to go to lunch with him in London 
one day last year. At the last moment he wired 
from Southampton to say that he was unable to 
keep his appointment. He does not know to this 
day that there was a cheque for a thousand pounds 

waiting for him. 

Hinkler is the most expert mechanic of the 
record-breaking pilots, and with his intimate know¬ 
ledge of his machines is the only man I know who 
combines the requisites of the test-pilot with the 
ability to break records. He has made some of the 
most courageous flights in the history of aviation* 
but if it is not too much of an impertinence to 
venture a criticism it sometimes seems to me that 
by paying such minute attention to detailed 
accuracy, he might one day miss something bigger 


in flying. 

The day after I arrived I went to Savoy Hill t 

broadcast an account of my flight. I had arranged 
for an agent to concoct a suitable account to shout 
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into the microphone, but when I arrived at the 
B.B.C. about ten minutes before I was due to 
speak, I found that I had set him an impossible 
task. He had certainly created atmosphere, but 
his facts were unfortunately not very accurate. 
I felt rather dubious at the idea of saying : “ I 

battled with thunder and lightning, etc. etc.,” and 
we were engaged in a frenzied alteration of the 
manuscript when an official came in and said I was on. 

I was ushered into a small padded room and 
announced. I felt rather nervous and ran through 
the chief events of my flight as briefly as I could. 
Every incident was so clearly imprinted on my 
mind that there was no question of my forgetting 
my part and as I talked, I almost began to enjoy 
myself. I believe that to broadcast an unprepared 
speech is the most heinous offence in the eyes of the 
B.B.C. But no one complained, and I trust I did 


not let them down. I hope my agent wasn’t very 
disappointed that his speech was not used. He had 


done very well with his slender stock of information, 
and it wasn’t his fault that his facts were wrong. 

A few days after I arrived I was informed that 


Glasgow desired to give me a civic reception. I was 
very much honoured, but I thought it would be 
rather a nerve-racking ordeal. There were over a 
hundred people at the reception, and I felt rather 


self conscious sitting there while speeches were 
made in my honour. 
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My machine was shown in Lewis’s, the biggest 
store in Glasgow, and my mother said she was very 

of me. It was the happiest feeling of all to 
know that my friends at Glasgow thought that I had 
brought them credit, to know that my pleasure in 
success was shared by many whom I held very dear. 

After a few days in Glasgow I went back to Lon¬ 
don and persuaded the De Havilland Company to 
lend me their demonstration Puss Moth. I flew over 
to Le Touquet in it with Mr. Whitelaw, and spent 
six days of the most concentrated enjoyment. I had 
practically no sleep all the time I was there, and Mr. 
Whitelaw, who appeared to have a most magnifi¬ 
cent constitution, stood the strain in the most gallant 
fashion. On the last night he won 184,000 francs 
at the Casino and by dint of following his lead, and 
risking a little where he gambled heavily, I managed 
to spend a very satisfactory evening myself. 

Senorita d’Alvarez was there that night. She had 
heard that I was going back to England by air 
next day, and she wondered if I could take her with 
me as she wanted to be in London as soon as 
possible. I said : “ All right, if you don t mind 

sitting on Mr. Whitelaw’s knee.” She said she 
didn’t and I invited her to come round at half-past 
nine in the morning. We returned to the Hermit¬ 
age Hotel at nine-thirty, not having been to bed, 
very tired, unshaven, and in our evening clothes. 
Senorita d’Alvarez arrived punctually enough, but 
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she seemed not unnaturally a trifle dubious about 
coming. I must have been looking very white, and 
Mr. Whitelaw was half asleep. I am not surprised 
that she hesitated, especially when the hotel manager 
arrived and advised us not to go, as the conditions 
were very bad. 

However, I finally managed to convince her that 
I was really quite trustworthy, and we all went down 
to Bercke, the aerodrome to the south of Le 
Touquet. We were just about to climb on board 
when Mr. Whitelaw said : “ I have lost my cheque.’* 
The Casino had paid him a cheque for all his win¬ 
nings, and he had rolled it up into a very small ball 
and put it in a waistcoat pocket. Now it had dis¬ 
appeared, and ten frenzied minutes were spent in turn¬ 
ing each of his pockets out one after the other until 
it was eventually run to earth inside his trousers. 
We climbed into the machine and off we went. It 


was a very unpleasant crossing and the Imperial 
Airways mail did not get through. This was the 


second time I had crossed to England, when the 
Imperial Airways had been forced to stay behind : 
the Channel can be a very formidable opponent 
when it pleases. It was very rough, visibility was 
very bad and our fair passenger was very very ill. 
We arrived at Croydon at about midday, and created 
rather a sensation clambering out of the machine 
in evening clothes helping our passenger. To 
wind up our holiday we had a champagne lunch 
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at the aerodrome hotel, and went to sleep over the 
meal. They must think at Croydon Aerodrome 
that I suffer from sleepy sickness. 

At the beginning of September I went to Scotland 
with the Daily Mail and toured the country for 
a month, with the Daily Mail reporter, in a Marconi- 
phone coach, giving broadcast flying lessons from 
my own machine. It was an interesting and an 
amusing month. Mr. Courtney of the Daily Mail 
proved an expert at entertainment as well as aviation. 
I don’t know whether my instruction bore any fruit 
or not, but I should be very disappointed to think 
that all those broadcasts were in vain. 


The day after my arrival I had received a telegram 
of congratulation from His Majesty the King, and 
one day in October I received an invitation to 
Marlborough House. The Prince of Wales talked 
with me for an hour, and put me immediately at 
my ease with the disarming courtesy of which so 
much has been written. He showed the intimate 
knowledge of aviation which I had been told to 
expect, and made that hour an unforgettable hour 
for me. I can still remember practically everything 

that he said. . 

During October I rested, and had the privilege 

of meeting most of the great ones of the flying 


world. 


The General Election came, and I did what I 


Miss 
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Islington. I shall never forget the night of the 
election. The Daily Mail took the Albert Hall, 
and the results were flashed on to a screen as they 
came through, with suitable comments by Tom 
Webster. As good news was succeeded by better, 
the atmosphere became electric. Success followed 
success so closely that the audience at last grew tired 
of cheering, and some of the most astounding 
results were only greeted by happy laughter. The 
Aga Khan was in the next box smiling broadly. 
Two o’clock came. There were many results to 
come next day, but the country’s verdict was clear, 
and the tide was flood. Total strangers shook 
hands, and slapped each other joyously on the 
back. There were cries of “ Speech! ” and Winston 
Churchill stood up at my side and in two simple 
sentences fired the spirits of his audience. As the 
crowd filed happily from the building, I felt that 
this was an occasion to remember. 

I met and admired the courage of Miss Amy 
Johnson, the determination of Sir Malcolm Camp¬ 
bell, the confidence of Kay Don, and I soon 
realised that it was not enough to rest on the laurels 
of just one record flight. By the beginning of 
November I had made my plans for a flight which 
I hoped would yield me the record from England 
to Egypt and to the Cape. Gordon Store, who with 
Miss Peggy Salaman held the record for the Cape 
until I broke it at my second attempt, has not in my 
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opinion had the recognition that he deserves. It is 
a ^>ity that his retiring disposition has deprived him 
of the name to which his skill and determination 
entitle him. His ability and his companion’s 
undoubted courage enabled them to set up a record 
which I must confess I at no time felt confident of 

Meanwhile, Kingsford-Smith had started from 
Australia to try and beat my time. He ran practic¬ 
ally a dead-heat with me to Calcutta, and gradually 
pulled ahead, doing without sleep and going night 
and day. At Aleppo, he was many hours ahead, but 
as I have told, the lack of sleep was too much for 
him and he was forced to abandon his attempt in 
Asia Minor. He came to London and stayed at 
Grosvenor House. The flight had seriously injured 
his health, and the Air Ministry very properly 
forbade him to fly for three months, but Smithy 
decided that his health was not so bad, and within 
those three months he had flown from Australia to 

England and back again. 

Allen, who it may be remembered was my 
fellow-pilot on the Melbourne-Sydney route, 
crashed with the air mail into the jungle, after taking 
off from Alor Star, where I had spent my second 
night. No one was hurt, but Colonel Brimsmead, the 
Controller of Civil Aviation in Australia, who was 
on board, was slightly dazed and shaken. He was 
in a great hurry to get to England, so he caught the 
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Dutch Air Mail. The K.L.M. crashed at Rangoon. 
All the passengers lost their lives except the Con¬ 
troller, who spent the next three months in hospital. 
He would have reached England sooner if he had 
gone by water. 

It was to bring a relief machine back to England 
with the mail that Kingsford-Smith went out to 
Malay. Arrived in England he immediately took 
ship for Australia, and piloted the Christmas air 
mail to this country. On his way back he made the 
fastest commercial trip that has ever been flown. 
To fly in a big three-engine machine from England 
to Australia in twelve and a half days is a magnificent 
achievement for a sick man. 

On about November 9th, 1931, I went down 
to Lympne to await favourable conditions for taking 
off to the Cape. On Friday the 13th of November 
the conditions suddenly shifted and a north wind 
started to blow. I have always been faintly super¬ 
stitious, but now I had to choose between super¬ 
stition and the cold fact that the weather might 
veer round at any moment and become unfavour¬ 
able. I decided to risk Friday the 13th and left 
Lympne at 3 a.m. I passed over Paris in the dark 
and arrived at Marseilles at about a quarter past 
eight. I struck across the Mediterranean and over 
the north of Corsica, a route which I had already 
travelled by night. After I passed Cape Corso, I 
struck on towards the coast of Italy, made it a little 

N 
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to the north of Rome and crossed the Apennines. 
This time they presented no difficulty and I reached 
Foggia on the Gulf of Manfredonia, about fifty 
miles north of Brindisi, in good time. 

There I refuelled the machine, had some food 
and set off again at eleven o’clock that night by 
local time, having had no sleep. I arrived at 
Athens as day broke, having followed the same route 
as in August. I refuelled, had a brandy to steady 
my nerves, and within the half-hour I was off for 
Egypt. As I passed over the Pirasus, the clouds 
looked ominous, but as I flew south the conditions 
improved, and it became a perfect day for flying. 
I struck boldly over the iEgean, skirting the islands 
which had frightened me before, and made across 
the open sea to Crete. Melos was the only island 
over which I flew, and I did not see land again until 
I had been gone from Athens nearly two hours. 
Then the contours of Crete assumed a definite 
form and I flew on to Candia. Over the middle of 
the island I went, passed a small island to the south, 
and out on to the ensuing three hundred miles of 
sea, crossing the Mediterranean to Maisi Matur. 

If I went on to Cairo and refuelled there it would 
mean my landing at night which might prove disas¬ 
trous. I decided to refuel where I was and continue 
flying through the night down to Khartoum. Just 
before dark, I struck Cairo, passed over it, and con- 
tinued down the Nile. There was a quarter moon and 
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the conditions were excellent. I had flown about 
a hundred and fifty miles to the south of Cairo, 
following the Nile, when I went to pump the petrol 



petrol pump was not delivering properly. My 
chief sensation was one of annoyance that so 
unexpected a fault should develop. I didn’t think 
that there was any chance of a crash. 

I saw the lights of a village in the distance and 
flew towards them. I wasn’t sure how far down the 
Nile I was, and as I could not locate my position 
otherwise until daybreak, I came down so low that 
I was able to read the name of the town on the station 
platform. It proved to be El Minya. When I 
identified it on the map I saw that I was 200 miles 
south of Cairo. I had another fifty miles to go to the 
next landing ground, and I thought it possible that 
I had not enough available fuel in the gravity tank. 
With about ninety gallons of petrol in the reserve 
tank I had to land to see if I had enough petrol to 
take me on to my next stop. 

I thought I would land in the desert, have the 
trouble repaired at Minya, obtain some more 
petrol and carry on to Khartoum. I circled round 
for about a quarter of an hour, looking for a suitable 
landing-place, and eventually decided to land in 
a maize field, which appeared flat with a reasonable 
surface. I made my approach, came down and 
flattened out with the engine only just ticking over. 
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Just as I was about to settle down on to what I had 
taken to be solid earth, I saw rushes waving below. 

I attempted to open the throttle and keep up at all 
costs, but with so heavy a load of petrol the engine 
could not take the strain, and I sank into the 
maize. 

There was a loud grinding noise, the machine 
turned turtle, and I was shot out into about two 
feet of mud. I picked myself up at once, waded 
clear of the machine and waited. When I was 
certain that there was no danger of her catching fire 
I climbed in and turned off the petrol. I managed 
to extract my flash-lamp from the cockpit, clamb¬ 
ered on top of the machine and started trying to 
signal for assistance. The maize was about five 
feet high, and it would have been impossible for 
me to find my way out in the soft mud, which nearly 
reached my knees. I waved my flash-lamp here 
and there continually but nothing happened. I 
sat on the machine and started to swear. It was an 
unpleasant moment. Sitting there, my legs befouled 
with mud, my hopes blighed by a totally unexpected 
fault, I began to think that I should have to sit 
and wait till morning. Then I had an idea. I 
drained some of the petrol out of the machine and lit 
a fire. It very nearly spread too far but I managed 
to keep it in check with an effort, wading to and 
fro in the mud. This proved a more successful 
means of attracting attention, and I soon had 
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numbers of peasants swarming round the machine. 
I was very tired indeed, and they tore down some 
maize, and built a bed for me on the mud. It was 
about three o’clock when I went to sleep. 

The peasants went off to spread the news and in 
due course the Governor and the British Consular 
Agent arrived and took me into IVIinya. A guard 
was put over my machine and the following day 
I went down to inspect the wreckage of my hopes. 
It was clear at once that the flight was over and that I 
must content myself with making Egypt in fast time. 
I was more than angry to think that I had been 
defeated by the combination of so slight a fault in 
the machine and so unfortunate an error of judg¬ 
ment. Had the one not followed the other, I am 
convinced that I should have beaten that Cape 
record there and then. 

As I returned to Minya I swore that I would 
never rest until I had the record to the Cape, 
however many attempts it should cost me. Now 
that I hold the record by the Sahara route, I am 
still toying with the idea of trying another Cape 
flight by the All-Red route just to convince myself 
that I should have done it that time if it had not 
been for ill luck. I shall never start another flight 
on Friday the 13 th. 

Next day with the assistance of sixty or seventy 
natives my machine was hauled bodily out of the 
maize, shifted on to long wooden poles, and 
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carried to a clear space. There I dismantled her, 
and took her to a railway siding where she was 
entrained for Alexandria to undergo the necessary 
repairs. The local authorities continued their 
courtesy by insisting on providing two sentries to 
guard her throughout the journey. I accepted the 
hospitality of the British Agent and his very 
attractive wife for four days and then proceeded 
to Cairo by train. 

I had to kill time while my machine was being 
repaired, and I spent ten days of holiday. I put 
up at Shepheard’s and enjoyed myself thoroughly 
in a conventional way, visiting the bazaars, and 
seeing the Sphinx by moonlight. When the ten 
days were done, I shook off my insistent dragoman 
and made for Alexandria. Three days there and 
my machine was ready. 

I had no wish to recross the Mediterranean. I 
have never been able to extract much thrill from 
taking unnecessary risks. There are two alternative 
routes back to England. The one along the coast 
of North Africa to Morocco, over to Gibraltar and 
up the Spanish coast, the other along the coast of 
Egypt across Trans-Jordania into Syria through 
Turkey to Bulgaria and so home. The latter course 
seemed to be the more feasible and attractive, and 
I set out for El Arish. There I spent a night on 
the borders of Sinai and Palestine, and flew on 
next morning to Damascus. Practically the first 
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man I saw on arriving was a French officer whom 
I had met at Nice. He showed me the sights 
during the afternoon, and the evening we spent 
more gaily. 

Next day I flew over clouds and mountains to 
Aleppo. It was an uncomfortable journey, too 
much like work for one quietly sauntering home. 
The engine however behaved magnificently as 
usual, and I made the well known Aerodrome at 
Aleppo without mishap. I spent two days there, 
renewing old friendships with the Frenchmen who 
had been so helpful on my Australian flight and 
then set off to Constantinople. 

I crossed the Taurus mountains in a snowstorm. 
It was one of my worst trips, and it was not long 
before I was regretting that I had not made for 
home via Gibraltar. Enormous masses of earth 
covered with snow, with the highest peak rising to 
eleven thousand feet. The cold was intense, and the 
flying conditions appalling. They were the most 
forbidding range of mountains that I have ever 
crossed and I devoutly hope that I shall never 
have to cross them again. Surmounting a deserted 
peak, just skimming the snow with my heavy load 
of petrol, I was astounded to come upon a small 
village of fifteen or twenty huts set in the snow. 
It was about seven thousand feet above sea level. 
It is incredible to me that people can exist there 
without any apparent means of livelihood. That 
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they should wish to live in such surroundings 
defeats me entirely. 

After an age of concentration I came through 
towards the flat country. The crossing had taken so 
much out of me that I was forced to come down on to 
a high plateau some three thousand feet up and rest 
awhile. When I felt better I took off and struck 
the railway that runs from the Bosphorus to Aleppo 
and on to Mesopotamia. I followed the line 
through mountains and ravines and round hill¬ 
sides till I came to Konia. This must surely be 
one of the engineering feats of the world. Had I 
not seen it myself I should have declared it im¬ 
possible to build a railway in the face of such 
natural obstacles. 

It was still snowing and I was absolutely frozen 
with cold. I decided to call it a day, and spend 
the night at Konia travelling on to Constantinople 
in less discomfort on the following day. I circled 
round time after time and finally chose a flat 
stretch of ground on the outskirts. I had no 
sooner landed than soldiers approached from all 
directions. They advanced towards me in the most 
menacing manner, and after a lengthy discussion, 
the Turkish officers gave me to understand that 
I was under arrest. I protested violently at this 
but it was of no avail and I was marched into the 
town with an armed escort. 

The Yildie Oteli was the only hotel in the place 
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and very inhospitable and unattractive it appeared. 
I was marched there and thrown into a nasty little 
bedroom on the first floor and left to my con¬ 
templation. I retired quickly and went to the win¬ 
dow. It looked as though there was a faint chance of 
escape that way. It was fifteen or twenty feet from 
the ground but I decided to risk it. I clambered 
out on to the sill and surveyed the possibilities. 
The jump looked decidedly unpleasant, and I 
tried to minimize it by hanging from the sill, 
intending to drop on to the sill of the room below 

and from there to the ground. 

I was hanging in this somewhat strange position 
and just about to let go, when there was a cry from 
below. I looked down and there was a sentry. 
He said something unintelligible and made a lunge 
at me with his bayonet. He just missed my ankle 
with his first lunge and I didn’t give him the 
opportunity for a second. The quickest pull up of 
my life and I was back on the sill and into the 
bedroom. We must have presented a ridiculous 
picture, but that aspect of the matter did not 
appeal to me at that moment. I made no attempt 
to escape after that. Later in the evening about 
a dozen officials came into the room, and I was put 
through the third degree by a police commandant 
and a military officer. I don’t think they learnt 
much from my cross-examination as it was con¬ 
ducted in broken French and voluble Turkish 
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with only an occasional word of English. I man¬ 
aged to gather that they thought I was a spy of 
some kind as Konia is an important military 
station. I continually asserted my innocence and 
asked to telephone to the British Embassy at 
Angora. The permission was refused. They took 
my passport from me and passed it round for all 
to scrutinize. The examination went on for about 
an hour until I was beside myself with annoyance. 
I tried to make them understand that I wanted my 
aeroplane tied down as it was lying in the field and 
might be damaged by the weather. They appeared 
not to understand, or if they did, paid no attention 
to what I said. 

Looking back on that episode, I can see the 
point of view of my captors. They considered 
that I had landed in a prohibited area, and that 
I must be held answerable for my offence. In¬ 
dubitably they were within their rights in acting 
as they did, and in retrospect it appears to me they 
behaved in a perfectly logical manner. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, I was at that time in no mood for 
looking at the matter from this standpoint, and my 
incarceration seemed an outrageous injustice. 

What follows then, let it not be forgotten, is 
seen from the standpoint of a prisoner filled with 
a sense of righteous indignation. If my narrative 
appears coloured it is coloured by my feelings of 
those days. Only by setting down the position as 
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I saw it then, can my final gesture to Turkey be 

sufficiently understood and explained. 

For two and a half days I was kept imprisoned in 
that bedroom, and each day the cross-examination 
was repeated. Finally a Turkish officer came in 
and I gathered that I was to follow him somewhere. 

I was marched along the main street of Konia 
between two sentries, while all the population 
turned out to watch the criminal. I was brought 
before the Civil Governor and the Military Com¬ 
mandant and the interminable cross-examination 
began again. When it was over—I supposed that 
they were trying to manufacture some evidence 
against me—I was put in a waiting-room with two 
sentries to watch my every action. I was left there 
for about an hour, until an officer put his head in 
at the door and rapped out a sharp command. The 
sentries sprang to their feet, grabbed me each by 
an arm, and marched me along a corridor. I was 
pushed into a room and told to sit down. It was 
the Turkish equivalent of a Court Room and I 
gathered that I was to be tried. 

The jury arrived in due course. I felt that I had 
never seen so motley a collection of cut-throats. 
I was appalled at the prospect of receiving justice 
from such a crew. I was fairly stubborn by now 
and when the Judge entered I obstinately remained 
sitting with my legs crossed while every one else 
Stood, but the sentry behind me goaded me into 
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rising and bowing to this strange personage. A 
tall, middle-aged official, he failed to inspire me with 
any sense of judicial dignity, for his judicial robe, 
covered with stars and crescents, reminded me 
irresistibly of a stage magician. I would have 
laughed had I not by now been slightly frightened. 
Another cross-examination followed. The Author¬ 
ities had discovered a man who had been a prisoner 
of war to the British and spoke a few words of 
English. He was approached to act as my interpreter. 
He didn’t seem very friendly, and translated my 
English monosyllable into such flowing sentences of 
Turkish that I began to suspect his friendliness and 
to wonder whether he was playing “ prisoner’s 
friend ” to me as in those mock trials so long ago 
at Duxford. 

I don’t know what they put down in their notes, 
but as far as I could understand I was being charged 
with irregularities in my passport and also for 
espionage. The espionage charge, of course, was 
quite ridiculous, but although my visa was there 
all right, there was in fact a slight irregularity in my 
passport. But this was entirely the fault of the 
Turkish Authorities themselves as I pointed out 
forcibly enough without increasing my popularity. 
The jury sat throughout the proceedings with 
a vacantly belligerent look upon their faces. No 
one took the slightest notice of them. I can only 
suppose that they were there for ornament because 
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some one thought that juries looked well. When the 
trial was over at last, I was marched back to my 
hotel. They kept me there for an hour longer, 
and I began to think that I should never get clear 
of Turkey again. Then my interpreter arrived, 
followed by an officer, and told me I could telegraph 
to the British Embassy. 

Even a Scot does not mind wasting words in 
a predicament like mine, and I sent off a most 
agonized telegram. “ Desperate trouble, it began, 
and I set out who I was and told my tale. Sooner 
than I had expected the reply came through that 
the matter was in hand. As a great treat I was then 
allowed to walk round the town with a sentry so 
long as I kept clear of my machine. My confine¬ 
ment had been unpleasant, the semi-freedom was 
almost worse, for it was bitterly cold and I had no 
clothes other than my flying kit. I did not dare to 
try and warm myself by exercise of any kind for 
my escort would have been quite liable to lose his 
head and shoot me down. 

With some hesitation I submitted to the tender 
ministrations of the local barber. He shaved me a 
little too eagerly, and I had some difficulty in per¬ 
suading him to refrain from removing my chin as 
well. When I returned to the hotel I found the 
order awaiting me to dismantle my aeroplane and 
entrain it out of Turkey the way I had come back 
to Aleppo. I was furious at this for dismantling 
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would ruin the machine, and at once sent off a 

flock of telegrams of protest to the British Embassy 

explaining my dilemma and imploring their 
assistance. 

Nothing happened for a day or two, while I grew 
to know every inch of that dusty little bedroom by 
heart. Then one evening when I had been in 
Konia for about a week an officer arrived with 
an intimation from the Turkish Authorities that 
I was to be out of Konia by nine o’clock the next 
morning when the train left for Aleppo. I had no 
alternative but to leave my aeroplane behind, and I 
entrained for Aleppo under the supervision of a 
very large detective, who was to accompany me to 
the Syrian frontier. The train was particularly 
uncomfortable, and I was more than relieved to 
arrive at Adena. I booked two rooms at the local 
hotel, but Robert insisted on sleeping in the same 
bedroom. All my efforts to keep him out were 
useless. He took his job very seriously, refused to 
relax his grip on his revolver until I was safely in 
bed and went to sleep with a gun and a revolver 
under his pillow. 

Next day I was ignominiously handed over the 
frontier by this Turkish flatfoot. It was rather like 
a naughty boy being seen off to school for the first 
time by his nurse. I rushed immediately to the 
British Consulate and let loose a flood of telegrams. 
After some negotiation I finally obtained permission 
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to return to Konia, rescue my machine, and fly 
back across the Taurus mountains to Aleppo. . I 
didn’t fancy the idea of flying those mountains 
again but I was overjoyed at the idea of getting 
my beautiful machine back once more. Back again 
through the mountains by the same uncomfortable 
train to Konia. At the station I was met by the 
entire police force and the Commandant informed 
me that I was to be out of the town by eight 
o’clock the next morning or I should be arrested 

again. 

When I went down to look at my machine I 
found that the Turks had pulled everything about 
in their diligent search for anything incriminating. 
All the instruments had been moved to see what lay 
behind them and I had to spend the entire afternoon 
running over her to see that nothing vital had been 
extracted. When I finally assured myself that the 
machine was in perfect running order it was too 
late to think about starting and I retired early to bed. 

Next morning, to the everlasting credit of the 
machine, and I must confess to my surprise, she 
started without any trouble. She had been standing 
there in the cold for more than ten days, and it had 
been snowing most of the time, but she responded 
immediately. She was as keen as I was to get away 
from Turkey. 

The Local Commissioner arrived with a body¬ 
guard. If I was a criminal at any rate I was a 
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redoubtable blackguard for they seldom went about 
in bodies of less than six when I was to be dealt 
with. Perhaps my examination by the magician will 
go down to history in the Turkish equivalent of 
the State Trials. However, they had not come to 
imprison me this time but merely to make certain 
that I left at the required moment. I bowed low 
to the Commandant and climbed into the machine. 

It was still snowing, and the clouds were only 
two hundred feet above the ground. I made up 
my mind at once that in those conditions it was 
impossible to fly the Taurus mountains with my 
heavy load of petrol. I decided to disobey instruc¬ 
tions and try and fly across the northern frontier 
to Bulgaria. I thought I should probably be 
hanged, drawn and quartered if they caught me, 
but there seemed no reason why I should ever land 
in Turkey again. I had the greatest difficulty in 
taking off with such a load on board, but at the 
fifth attempt I succeeded, turned as soon as I could, 
and flying very low passed back over the heads of 
the Commandant and his bodyguard, aiming due 
north-west instead of south-east. I waved my hand 
to them and roared with laughter as the Com¬ 
mandant shook his fist. It was the only satisfactory 

moment I spent in Konia. 

The conditions were none too pleasant by reason 
of the cold and the snow, but I covered the first 
one hundred and fifty miles without a hitch, and 
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all promised to be well. Then, about one hundred 
miles to the south of the Sea of Marmora I came to 
a range of mountains. The railway gradually 
mounted the range and I did my best to follow its 
course. I flew on, grateful for the ribbon that 
guided me below, and hoping that it would not 
disappear into the clouds and leave me to fend for 
myself. Eventually I found myself flying down 
a chasm above the railway with the clouds com¬ 
pletely cutting off the exit. I held my breath 
as I took the risk and plunged into the clouds. I 
came through on to a little plateau but when 
I emerged my worst fears were fulfilled. The 
railway had disappeared. I was now in the most 
unpleasant dilemma, the conditions were impossible 
and reason urged me to land. But I knew that if 
I landed I should be running a grave risk. If it 
was discovered that I was the alleged spy who had 
deliberately disobeyed the orders of the Authorities, 
it would go ill with me. I didn’t fancy the prospect 
of another trial and the consequent incarceration 
in a Turkish dungeon while the Governments 
argued the rights of the matter. 

I flew on, but the snow came down more thickly. 
All visibility was lost, and I knew that the 
machine would be out of control any moment. 

istening white 
mass leapt at me out through the clouds and I was 

heading straight for disaster. I avoided it I know 


Still I persevered, then suddenly a gl 
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not how, trusting entirely to instinct. When my 
heart had ceased to thump I realised that it was hope¬ 
less to contend with such conditions and I looked 
out for somewhere to land. I came down on a snow- 
clad stretch on the banks of a river, with the clouds 
almost on top of me. I made my landing safely, but 
I was tired, and sat thinking in the cockpit for some 
time before I felt equal to climbing out to recon¬ 
noitre. 


I climbed out, thinking I was miles from any¬ 
where. I walked down the river-bank, hoping 
to see some mountain hut to sleep in for I could 
fly no more that day. I walked a mile, but saw no 
signs of habitation. As I turned wearily back to 
my machine I thought miserably of the night I 
should have to spend in the cockpit and I wondered 
if I should freeze to death. 


I was wondering what to do when some Turkish 
peasants, carrying fire-arms on their shoulders, 
came into sight and made straight towards me. 
It was no use to run away and I stayed in the hope 


that they had no knowledge as to my identity. 
They tried me in Turkish but it was of no use, 
of course, and as they had no French we were soon 
reduced to signs. They seemed friendly enough, 
and my mind was soon at ease. They pointed to 
their throats and rubbed their stomachs and I 


smiled and nodded. 

The hamlet was less than half a mile away down- 
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stream, around a bend. I suppose some stray 
peasant must have seen my machine while I was 
marching vainly up the river and reported this 
strange object to his friends. At any rate the entire 
village turned out to welcome me and they gave me 
a plentiful if simple meal. I had a splitting head¬ 
ache and would have given anything for some 
brandy but my hosts were strictly Mohammedan. 

Conversation was impossible but they were clearly 
determined on being hospitable, and took the 
greatest pleasure in exhibiting all their possessions. 
In return I started up my engine for them and 
allowed them to gaze in wonder as the propeller 
turned. They were fascinated by the noise, and it 
was only by indicating that I was feeling ill that I 
could persuade them to return to the hamlet. 
Late that afternoon a Police Officer, of junior 
rank, arrived on a pony. He had come from a 
neighbouring outpost about eleven miles away. 
The question was whether he had reported my 
arrival to a higher official, or whether he had just 
come to verify the story of the peasants. He seemed 
quite amicable and not very intelligent, and I came 
after a little time to the conclusion that he knew 
nothing against me. He spoke a little French and I 
managed to ingratiate myself without difficulty, 
showing my visa and pretending to be quite at 
ease. He stayed the night in the village with me 
and we became quite good friends. When I was 
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rash enough to tell him that I thought that his life 
must be very tedious he was up in arms at once 
describing the various excitements of his career. 
He didn’t know that he was missing one that 
night. But our French vocabularies did not seem 
very similar except for the most elementary words 
and a large part of our conversation was conducted 
by signs and smiles of good will. 

I was tired out that night and went to bed early. 
I slept heavily, and when I woke up my policeman 
had gone back to his outpost. I knew that once the 
outpost knew who I was there would be the devil 
to pay. I rushed out of my hut to look at the 
weather. It was worse than the day before. Heavy 
cushions of cloud rested motionless on the river 
bank and to get clear of the mountains would be 
quite impossible. I went back to my hut with 
a heavy heart. All that day I had my eye on the 
clouds but there was no chance of flying. All that 
day I waited in suspense for the police officer s 
return. No one came : the orders for my arrest 

had not yet come through. 

On the following day the conditions were the 

same. At about noon a small rift of blue sky 
appeared between the clouds. It was a slender 
chance but I took it. The Commandant must know 
my identity by now ; now was the moment to 
depart. In my hurry to be away I forgot my coat 
and left most of my spare parts behind. My 
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machine started at once, and took off at the first 
attempt. Yet there are people who deny that 
aeroplanes have souls. Up I cruised through that 
blue channel and climbed above the clouds unevent¬ 
fully. It was a tricky journey but I made the 
Sea of Marmora in safety. Up the coast-line and 
over until Constantinople came in sight. I flew 
over the city and up the Bosphorus to the Black 
Sea. Along the coast to Cape Aineda and on at 
last to Burgas, where I landed. 



CHAPTER XI 


FULL SPEED TO THE CAPE 


Home along the Danube—Christmas Eve in Budapest—Christmas 
Day in Vienna—A peasant breaks an arm on my propeller— 
My propeller snaps in two in mid-air—Stuttgart—Cologne 
—Home—A luxurious change—Clive Brook—Adolphe 
Menjou—Charlie Chaplin—Sir Alan Cobham—Lord 

Wakefield—I start for the Cape once more—Arrival 
at Oran—Officialdom at Colomb-Bechar—Reggan Oasis— 
Across the Sahara—I land in the desert—Mirage—The 
Niger at last—I am near disaster as I land on a mud-flat 
Inquisitive natives—“I spy”—Niamey Delay Off again 

—Monsoonal weather—San Paolo—Fatigue Walfish Bay 

_My eyesight plays me tricks—Indigestion as well as 

exhaustion—Cape Town—The lights are too much for me— 
I try to land on an unlighted strip of beach—I crash at the 

water’s edge—The record is mine. 


S AFE in Bulgaria, I heaved a sigh of relief 

to think that the hue and cry must rest 

content with my coat and a few spare 

parts. I found that Burgas boasted a British 

Consul, and told him my story. He invited me to 

stay with him, and I spent two pleasant days, 

during which I managed to recover my normal 

° — - - * - *■ —“— One 


frame of mind, 
thing is certain 
T urcophile. 


But I haven’t forgotten. 

I shall never be an ardent 
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I set off across the Bulgarian mountains until 
I struck the Danube, and followed it up throughout 
the day with Bulgaria on one side and Roumania 
on the other. At dusk I landed at Turnu Severin 
in Roumania where I spent the night. Next morn¬ 
ing along the Danube to Belgrade. There I spent 
an afternoon and a night. I hadn’t a penny left 
but the British Minister came to my rescue and very 
sportingly cashed a cheque for me. Next morning 
I went on to Budapest. My journey home was 
developing into a pleasure trip of the Danubian 
capitals. A fleeting glimpse of Belgrade ; Christ¬ 
mas Eve in Budapest, and Christmas Day in 
Vienna. I was not long enough in any of these 
cities to appreciate them properly, but it will not 
be long before I revisit them to better my acquaint¬ 
ance. Beautiful they were, and full of colour at 
this season of gaiety, but the slightest acquaintance¬ 
ship served to emphasise the note of poverty and 
distress which underlay the festivities. Amusement 
was to be had in abundance, but I felt that the whole 
country was not rejoicing. Vienna was no longer 
a city of song. The Regent’s Palace at Buda 
contrasted strongly with the hovels they showed me 
where the poor lived in the ground and the night 
clubs of both cities seemed full of foreigners. 

On Boxing Day I left Vienna, following the 
Danube en route for Munich. On the way I 
decided to land to light a cigarette at Muhldorf. As 
I came down in a field one of my wheels ran into 
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a rut and by no means could I get her out. Finally, 
friendly peasants offered their help. We got her 
out all right but one of them caught himself in the 
propeller and broke his arm. This was a piece of 
sickening luck, and it took me a whole week of 
negotiation to clear up the business and arrange 
compensation. I stayed on in Munich waiting 
impatiently for everything to be settled, and at last 
I was able to take off for home. I was dubious of 
the wisdom of flying, for in breaking his arm the 
peasant had badly cracked the propeller. However, 
there was nowhere nearer than Geneva to obtain 
a replacement, and after testing it thoroughly I 
took a chance and set off for Stuttgart. 

Half-way the crack became worse. One blade 
snapped in two as I was passing over a town on a 
hill-side. As it flew off the whole machine started 
to vibrate. My feelings can be imagined. More 
by luck than by good management I was able to 
force land successfully in a snow-covered field. I 
began to feel that the gods were really against me 
this time. It had taken me six or seven weeks to fly 
from Egypt to South Germany ; and I had gone 
from England to Egypt in twenty-nine hours. 

On examination there did not seem much wrong 
with the machine itself and I sat down and waited 
patiently for help. I did not have long to wait for 
one of the numerous gliding clubs had a branch 
near by and I was soon surrounded by willing 
helpers. We pushed the machine down to the 
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village and housed her in a barn. I telephoned at 
once to Geneva and asked for another propeller. 
A careful inspection showed that no other replace¬ 
ment was necessary, and I sat down and twiddled 
my thumbs for two days. Finally it arrived, and 
the gliding club turned out in force and pushed her 
half a mile down the road into a convenient field 
where I said good-bye and took off once more for 
Stuttgart. 

I had been interested in the modem German 
buildings in Vienna, but the architecture of Stutt¬ 
gart amazed me. The mixture of the medieval 
and the ultra-modern so enchanted me that I stayed 
there for two days instead of one, exploring the city 
as thoroughly as I could. From Stuttgart I set off 
at midday, struck the Rhine and flew down to 
Mainz. The weather was bad. I was begin¬ 
ning to expect the worst of conditions every time 
I set out. The clouds were very low as I passed 
over Koblenz and the vine-clad slopes of the river 
were blotted out from view. The engine at any 
rate was going well, which was one consolation, but 
by the time I approached Cologne I was heartily 
tired of the whole flight. The journey down the 

Rhine which should have been a pleasure had turned 
to toil. 

I couldn t see the aerodrome anywhere, and I 
came down in a field which looked safe enough. 
I saw someone coming across towards me and I 
shouted Flugplatz ” at him. He laughed and 
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answered in the perfect English of the educated 
German : " It’s in the next field, sir, just over the 
fence.” I taxied up to the fence and, taking off, 
went over. That night I spent talking to the pilot 
of the Imperial Airways machine and the next day 
I followed their route over Brussels back to England. 
The Channel for once was in friendiy mood, and 
I landed at Lympne, after the first flight in pleasant 
conditions since I had left Damascus. 

It was the 7th of January when I returned, and I 
immediately set about making plans for another 
attempt. True, I had made fast time to Egypt, 
but that was poor consolation for my failure to win 
through to the Cape. But to make another attempt 
at once would obviously be foolhardy, and I was 
compelled to fix the end of March for my next 
attempt when the rigour of winter should be 
almost done. 


I spent the next two months supervising prepara¬ 
tions for the trip, and having a holiday. Late hours 
and late rising were a luxurious change. Like 
most people, I am never more happy than when in 
a crowd. My own companionship quickly begins 
to pall. It is a trait which I have often had cause 
to deplore. On my long flights I have to drive 
continually on my nerves, singing, muttering and 
reciting poetry to myself to vary the monotony of 
loneliness. Not for me is the ideal of contemplation 
of the true philosopher : my feelings can never 
pursue a level course. When I am left alone to 
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think I only know the moods of ecstasy and 
depression. The airman who takes risks with his 
life is frightened to give free rein to meditations 
on the future. 

Sometimes the strain of living seems too much for 
me, but I feel it my duty to taste whatever life may 
have to offer : we are here to-day and gone to¬ 
morrow. What is more soul-destroying than the 
“ golden mean ” ? “ Happy the man whose wish 

and care a few paternal acres bound.** A point of 
view I have never been able to understand. Life 
is much too short for man to rest content in bovine 
inactivity. My training for each flight consists 
in going to bed early for the three or four nights 
before I start. I see no point in wasting weeks 
when I might be really living. 

But within me there is a certain element of lazi¬ 
ness, telling me of the joys of security in routine. 
One day my nerves will cease to rule me, and 
imagination will forsake me. Then that element 


will break its bound and dominate my character 
and I shall become a contented bore. All that I 
think worth while will die that day. 

I met some very interesting people while I was 
waiting for my new machine to undergo its final 


test. 


Clive Brook was in my party at a dance. He 
didn’t strike me as the strong silent man I had 
expected to meet. Vivacious and witty, with a 
dilettante streak in him somewhere, he belied the 
personality the screen has built round him. I met 
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Adolphe Menjou and his wife one day. Again I 

was surprised. The Gallic roud of the film proved 

to be a typical New York business man. Genial 

but somewhat taciturn, I would have taken 

him for a successful broker rather than an 
actor. 


I listened while Charlie Chaplin talked of politics. 
He was very serious and spoke with care, giving 
each word due weight. I looked in vain for a 
glimpse of the personality the world knows so 
well. Perhaps it was an insult to expect a true 
artist to be the same man in private life. 

Sir Alan Cobham is a rarity among aviators, 
for he is endowed with first-class business ability, 
and has probably done more for the commercial 
advancement of aviation than any other single 


aviator. 


I have met a great many well-known people in 
the last year or so. To one man, however, I 
should like to pay a tribute. Lord Wakefield, if it 
is not an impertinence to appraise him, is, in my 
opinion, the finest type of Englishman. His great¬ 
hearted generosity is a by-word and I need not 
enlarge upon it. When I crashed at Darwin, most 
men would have refused me further help, but with 
a typical gesture he gave me another chance. That 
I fulfilled his faith was to me the greatest of 
satisfactions. He is patriotic and enthusiastic for 
everything English. The Press admires him and 
respects his British zeal, the public honours him. 
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and his friends are proud of the name. I am 
more than proud that all my flights have been 

associated with so distinguished a name. 

January had begun to wane when I started on 
this book. Never before had I appreciated the 
difficulties of literary composition. The bald narra¬ 
tive of facts is not easy, for while truth may be 
strangely attractive if compactly pressed, unvarn¬ 
ished facts, unless handled by an expert, tend to 
become tedious after a while. But if I find it hard 
to set down the details of my adventures, it is when 
I become introspective that I fear the critical reader 
most. Introspection, my friends point out with 
unnecessary candour, is insincere, ludicrous or dull. 
Perhaps the reader will bear with me for he knows 
that at any rate I am in earnest. 

I fixed Monday, March 21st, for my start to the 
Cape, intending to take advantage of the full moon. 
Scott, who was off to beat Butler’s record for the out¬ 
ward flight to Australia, came with me. But the con¬ 
ditions were unfavourable, and Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday went by without appreciable 
improvement. Scott decided to wait for a month. 


and that his decision was wise is known by the fact 
that he beat Butler’s record by over five and a 
half hours. I was much too impatient to postpone 
my attempt, and by Wednesday night I had decided 
that whatever conditions should prevail, I would lose 
no more of the moon, but set out at once. Accord- 
ingty, on Thursday morning at five minutes past 
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one, I said good-bye to Scott, and began my second 
attempt at the Cape. 

The Channel presented no trouble and I flew 
peacefully on over low clouds down across France 
to Lyons, at the mouth of the Rhone valley. From 
Lyons to Marseilles the clouds increased in height, 
and I was forced to fly above them at a height of 
about eight thousand feet, which was the “ ceiling ” 
of my machine, the highest point it could attain in 
so heavily laden a condition. As day broke I was 
passing over the easternmost side of the Pyrenees, 
and as I looked down I could see the greyish white 
of the snow-clad peaks jutting upwards through the 
clouds. When the sun was up I picked my way 
through the clouds towards the coast-line and 
followed the eastern seaboard of Spain throughout 
the morning. At about half-past eleven I passed 
over Cartagena and struck out across the Mediter¬ 
ranean aiming for Oran in Algiers. 

As soon as land was out of sight, the rain came 
down, but there was no wind and I was not troubled. 
Soon after half-past twelve I had completed the 
one hundred and twenty miles of sea-crossing 
and arrived at Oran. 

There I refuelled, had some coffee and sand¬ 
wiches and was off again within half an hour. 
Beni-Abbas in the Sahara was my objective, being 
my scheduled stop at the end of the first day’s 
flying. I crossed the Atlas mountains, following 
one of the numerous passes, and finally struck the 
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Sahara railway line. I followed it right down 

through the fertile oasis country as far as Figig, 

and on to Colomb-Bechar. I saw that there was 

barely time to make the further one hundred miles 

to Beni-Abbas before night fell. I decided at once 

to land in daylight at Colomb-Bechar, and make 

ready to leave immediately and fly throughout the 

night. They were prepared for me at Colomb-Bechar, 

for although I had not intended to make a landing 

there all the possible landing-places in my route 

had been warned of my attempt. They were very 

helpful, and I was preparing to leave in the highest 

of spirits, when the French Commandant arrived 

and informed me that I should not be allowed to 

leave until 2.30 in the morning. I remonstrated 

in vain and I had to submit with as good a grace 

as possible. Next I was told that I might not leave 

unless I carried with me four gallons of water and 

sufficient food for a fortnight. I said that I was on 

a record flight and that I must leave immediately : 

it wasn’t fair that I should be cumbered up in this 
fashion. 

The Authorities were very sympathetic but 
nothing would shake their attitude. The regulations 
forbade night flying over the Sahara, and only with 
the regulation supply of food and drink was I 
allowed to go. Of course I can see their point of 
view easily enough, for had I crashed they 
would have had to come out and look for me, 
but at the time I felt their eagerness for my 
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safety to be unnecessarily officious, however well 
meaning. 

The food and water had to be crammed into my 
aeroplane, overloaded as it was, and the only method 
of introducing them into the cramped space was 
to put them under my legs, thus interfering seriously 
with the rudder-control. At half-past two in the 
morning they let me go, and I set off on a compass 
course by the light of the three days’ waning moon. 

I could not throw my supplies overboard, much as 
I wished to, as four gallons of water would have 
knocked my tail askew, and I had to push on as 
best I could. 

As I flew on the country became more and more 
desolate and the trees and vegetation at longer 
intervals until shortly after day broke, I came to 
the Reggan Oasis, the last outpost on the fringe 
of the Sahara. There I landed and refuelled, and 
was off again in an hour. The worst part of the 
journey was now to be accomplished, for the Trans- 
Sahara flight is nearly as hazardous as a flight 
across water. If the engine misbehaves itself, the 
chances of rescue are not very large. I had jet¬ 
tisoned the supplies which had been forced upon me 
at Colomb-Bechar, and I knew that if I were to 
crash now help must come too late. I followed the 
tracks of the Trans-Sahara car service for the first 
part of the way. They provided an excellent guide 
for the first three hundred kilometres, but then 
suddenly vanished into the sand, and I was com- 
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pelled to strike a compass course for the Niger. 

I was flying low as I followed the car tracks, but 
when I lost them I increased my height, and as I 
looked down great sand dunes fifty feet and more in 
height flattened out until they lay on the desert 
like the ripples on a placid sea. As I flew on over 
that desolate waste the head winds, slight hitherto, 
began to increase in force, and the earth was inter¬ 
mittently cut off from view as the sand was blown 

up. 

Flying as I was on a compass course with no land¬ 
marks to guide me, I was not unduly troubled at 
losing sight of the ground, but slowly the unpleasant 
fact was borne in upon me that the force of the head 
winds was such that I was losing time and was now 
well behind my schedule. I pressed on with all 
speed, but although the winds dropped as suddenly 
as they had begun, it was apparent that I should not 
make the Niger before nightfall. The moon 
would not be up for two hours after dark, and I 
had no desire to strike my objective without a guide. 
I made up my mind quickly and decided to land 
in the desert and to rest for a time', so that when the 
Niger came into view, the moon would be up to 
help me. I made an easy landing on to a high 
strip of gravelly sand, and climbed wearily out of the 
cockpit, and lit a cigarette. I debated whether it 
was worth while to stop the engine, for the last time 
I had stopped it in a desert it had refused to start 
again. But the risk was infinitesimal and the noise 
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would have rendered it impossible to rest, so I 
switched it off. I drank a little brandy, and lay 
down under the wing of my machine. I was dog- 
tired for I had had no rest since Wednesday after¬ 
noon, and in England it would soon be tea time on 
Good Friday. I knew that if I allowed myself to 
go to sleep I should probably sleep for hours on 
end and prejudice my chances of the record. I 
lay there trying to rest but struggling to keep awake. 

I was awakened by a burning pain in my hand, as 
my cigarette burned down to its stump. Grateful 
for the reminder, I determined not to slip into 
unconsciousness again. I then lit another cigar¬ 
ette, and another, talking to myself to keep my 
brain alert. After a while the drowsy feeling ceased 
and I lay on my back with my eyes open and my 
head on my hands, gazing blankly at the wing of 
my machine. After three-quarters of an hour, 

I started the engine without mishap and took off 

once more. 

On and on across the unchanging desert until the 
sun began to go down. Twice I noticed with 
interest the mirage of which so much is written, 
the overmastering impression of water on the 
horizon which always recedes as the traveller 
approaches. At last there came a change in the 
character of the desert, and glimpses of occasional 
desert grass and shrubs showed that I was approach¬ 
ing a more watered country. Finally, at about 
nine o’clock at night the moon struck an answering 
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gleam and to my joy I realised that I had made 
the River Niger at exactly the time I had antici¬ 
pated. My navigation must have been exact. 
I turned down the river and picked up Gao, which 
was easily recognisable from the great promontory 
land on which it is set. Then southward down the 
left bank of the river, which is a mile and more 
across, in the direction of Niamey, some two 
hundred miles nearer my goal. 

I went on till I judged that I must be in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Niamey, but I could 
not pick out the town or the aerodrome as the 
country was in darkness. I came down very low 
and circled round, trying to discern a suitable 
landing ground in the moonlight. Several times 
my attention was attracted to lights, but each time 
they proved to be the flares of native villages. I 
was becoming very much fatigued, and when my 
oil-pressure suddenly began to drop in a most 

alarming manner an immediate landing became 
imperative. 

No satisfactory landing-ground appeared, and 
I decided to risk coming down on a mud-flat on 
the bank of the river which looked hard enough 
from above. I glided down, my heart in my 
mouth, for fear the mud—flat should prove a trap 
and a repetition of the disaster at Minieh. In my 
anxiety to be ready to keep off the ground if it 
should prove unsuitable the machine very nearly 
stalled. Now it was a case of landing or injuring 
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myself. I strove to control the machine and 
succeeded in bringing her safely to earth on what 
fortunately turned out to be good hard mud. 
This was the only time on the trip apart from my 
final landing at Cape Town that the machine was 
in any way out of control. 

As soon as I landed some hundreds of natives 
appeared from nowhere as if by magic, all eager to 
inspect the machine. I had the greatest difficulty 
in keeping them off, for while I was shooing the one 
party away, another would approach from behind 
and begin to fiddle with the machine before they 
in their turn were driven away. Finally I was 
reduced to walking round and round the machine 
brandishing a stick and looking as ferocious as I 
could. I soon realised that they were quite harmless 
and must be treated like inquisitive children. One 
of the natives came forward and began to address 
me in French of a sort. I immediately asked him 
where I was in relation to Niamey, but instead of 
receiving an answer I was subjected to a detailed 
life-story. Not until he had given me the full 
benefit of his war experiences in the Cameroons with 
the French Colonial forces did he take the slightest 
notice of my interruptions, and it was only when I 
had made it quite plain that I was not very interested 
that he deigned to give me the information I 

required. 

I was about fifteen kilometres from Niamey, but 
whether it was fifteen or fifty I should have to 
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remain where I was till daybreak, for it would be 
a most improper risk to attempt to take off from the 
mud-bank and land at Niamey in the dark. I was 
losing to my schedule once more, and the strain 
consequent on making that more than awkward 
landing, followed by the difficulty of interpreting 
the dubious French of my native friend, had made 
me extremely weary and irritable. When I had 
found out where I was, I hoped to snatch a little 
rest, and so turn this enforced inaction to some 
advantage. But it was not to be for very long, for 
every time I closed my eyes and lay down the 
natives would creep towards my machine and lay 
their curious hands upon my instruments. 

It was like the children’s game of “ I spy.” If 
I saw them approaching the machine they would 
retreat at once, but the moment my attention was 
diverted they would approach once more. Rest 
was out of the question, and I was compelled to 
squat on the ground in front of the machine until 
daybreak with my stick on my knee and ever nerve 


in my body wideawake. I took off for Niamey at 


daybreak and made my landing there without 


incident. 


There I had another piece of bad luck, for there 
was a long delay in refuelling. The natives, who 
had probably never filled a machine before, made 
a complete mess of their attempts to refuel, and there 
was a great deal of time lost before the machine was 
eventually ready to fly. To stand there and watch 
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their impotent attempts to assist me was beyond my 
powers of patience, and I went into the town with 
my agent to wire to Duala the melancholy news 
that instead of arriving at sundown that night I 
should not be there until daybreak. I had some 
sandwiches and coffee and a small brandy and set 

off. 

It was half-past five in the afternoon before I was 
able to take off, and I realised that I could not afford 
another delay of any kind if I was to get to Cape 
Town at anywhere near my scheduled time. Two 
hours of flying down the densely vegetated left 
bank of the Niger until night fell. I attempted to 
keep on with the river as my guide as I was forced 
lower and lower by the clouds. But the Niger 
played hide and seek with me, and time and again 
I lost her only to catch the welcome glimpse of 
water some miles further on. At last a dense mist 
came up and I could see the river no more. I 
decided that the strain of trying to keep her in view 
was not worth the effort, and I climbed up into 
the clouds and set my compass course for Duala. 
The heat was becoming oppressive by now ; over 
the Sahara, hot though it had been, the heat had 
been dry and bearable, but now I was coming to 
the unpleasant moist heat of the monsoonal regions. 
Throughout the night I flew on trusting to my 
compass, and half an hour before dawn the cloud 
began to break, and I suspected that I must be some¬ 
where near the sea coast. I came down and saw 
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this was so, and I knew that I could not be far from 
Duala. I followed the coast for a little way and then 
turned inland behind the Cameroon mountains, and 
finally arrived at the town of Duala some ten minutes 
after daybreak. The atmosphere was heavy and 
dense for they had had continuous monsoonal 
weather for some time and when I landed to refuel 
I was feeling very weak. 

The aerodrome was covered with long grass 
which would make it very difficult to take off with 
a heavy load. There were tall trees at the far end 
which would have to be cleared, and the prospect 
did not look very cheerful. However, as my next 
stopping place was one thousand and fifty miles 
distant, it was necessary to be provided with fuel for 
at least fourteen hundred miles and I should either 
have to take off with a heavy load or not take off 
at all. As the machine carried a hundred and 
twenty gallons of petrol, it will be realised that by 
the time the machine had been almost completely 
refuelled she was indeed heavily laden. I made 
my first attempt to take off but the long grass 
made the attempt hopeless. I taxied back and 
tried again. This time, after a moment of in¬ 
decision, she staggered into the air, but gained 
height very slowly. I had visions of a precisely 
similar crash to that which I had at Darwin, but 
all was well. I shaved the trees at the far end 

of the aerodrome, and I was off towards San 
Paolo. 
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The heat was getting more intense, and by an 
acrobatic feat I removed my coat and shirt and flew 
on in my trousers. All that day I followed the 
coast-line with heavy and constant rain, low clouds 
and high winds. The rain I did not mind, the wind, 
the absence of which had assisted me greatly when 
flying on a compass course, did not matter while 
I was able to keep the coast-line in view to guide 
me, but the low clouds were a sore trial. I was 
forced to come down very low and flew only about 
forty feet above the water throughout the day. 
Sometimes, when the rain was more than usually 
heavy, I would lose visibility, but fortunately never 
for long enough to throw me out of my course, 
and I passed over the mouth of the Congo at the 
scheduled time. Thereafter the conditions im¬ 
proved, and though the clouds continued low the 
wind abated and I was able to arrive at San Paolo 
de Loanda shortly before sunset, after a very satis¬ 
factory if fatiguing run. 

I made a good landing and the entire town 

turned out to view my aeroplane. The Governor 
paid a ceremonial visit and invited me to go into 
the town and have dinner at his house. I accepted 
and went off with him after making thorough 
arrangements for the servicing and refuelling of 
my machine during my absence. The Governor 
was very kind and hospitable, and if I was not as 
communicative as I might have been, he will excuse 

me, for my brain was too drugged with sleep lor 
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conversation. After about three hours I went 
back to the aerodrome and managed to take 
off successfully at the first attempt, evading all 
obstacles with unusual ease. The authorities at 
San Paolo had been very helpful and, besides 
refuelling the machine so efficiently, they greatly 
assisted my taking off by shining the headlights of 
a circle of cars on the aerodrome field. I may 
mention here that as my first action on arriving at 
San Paolo had been to put my shirt on, my first action 
on leaving was to take it off again. For the first 
hour or two in the night I had once more to fly 
over heavy clouds, but as I progressed the weather 
began to improve and all the way to Walfish Bay 
I was greatly assisted by an almost entire absence of 
wind. 

The moon was obscured from time to time, but 
as I flew on I was able to see the peaks of the many 
mountain ranges striking up through the clouds, 
and by them to gauge my distance from the sea. 
It was still night when I came down the coast-line 
to Mossamedes, and just before dawn I passed out of 
Portuguese West Africa into what was once German 
territory. I flew on down the coast feeling more and 
more fatigued until at last, at about io a.m., I 
reached Walfish Bay where I landed and refuelled. 
I wanted to go to sleep so badly, but I had lost so 
much time already that I knew that to arrive at 
Cape Town that night I must leave immediately. 
The minute the refuelling was completed I took 
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off again on the last stage of my journey. I was 
still without any proper rest since Wednesday 
afternoon, and I doubt if there is anyone alive who 
enjoyed his Bank Holiday less than I did. As I 
went on I found myself suffering from indigestion 
as well as fatigue, for I had shamefully overeaten 
myself at San Paolo. I was feeling very sorry for 
myself and only the knowledge that there was not 
much further to go kept me from stopping then 
and there. My eyes began to play me tricks and 
my thighs were stiff and aching. Little by little 
the equatorial heat became less oppressive and the 
clouds dropped behind. By noon I was flying 
through a clear sky, and it seemed as though 
the elements had decided to give me a fair 
chance. 

Suddenly strong head winds got up and retarded 
my speed. They did not affect me otherwise 
for I was flying comfortably along the coast-line 
with no need to rely on my compass. But they 
intensified the strain of flying and I prayed that 
they might cease as suddenly as when I had flown 
across the Sahara. But they did not drop until 
nightfall, and all the afternoon I had to fly in 
the teeth of what at times amounted almost to a 

gale. 

It was very nearly eight o’clock when I 
approached Cape Town, and I was feeling that 
another hundred miles would prove too much for 
me. I was suffering acutely from duplicated 
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vision owing to my extreme fatigue and when 
I circled round the aerodrome the revolving beacons 
and numerous lights were more than my eyes could 
stand. I was in a physical condition when it is easy 
to take alarm and I found myself wondering 
whether I should ever get over this affliction which 
I had never experienced before. Having made 
up my mind that I should never make a safe 
landing in the face of the lights of the aerodrome, 
my next duty was to find a reasonable landing 
place and find it quickly, for every minute that I 
spent hovering above the town was another minute 
on to my time. 

Finally, I chose an unlighted strip of beach about 
a mile in length running up to the wharfside. I 
glided down and made a landing of sorts, but the 
beach proved to slope much more steeply than I 
had anticipated. As soon as I touched the ground, 
she completely lost rudder control. She turned 
down the slope and, in spite of my efforts, ran four 
or five feet into the sea and turned completely over, 
bottling me underneath in the closed cockpit. 

Fatigued or not, I was completely roused by 
this as drowning would not have been a very satis¬ 
factory conclusion to a flight, and I proceeded to 
kick one of the windows out as quickly as I could. 
I extricated myself from the machine and fell into 
the sea. I struggled up on the beach feeling very 
sick as I had swallowed a large mouthful of salt 
water, and sat down to try and regain my breath. 
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A negro taxi-driver took me to the aerodrome, 
where I was greeted by my future wife who told 
me that I had set up a new record by flying 
alone from England to the Cape in four days, 
seventeen and a half hours. 



CHAPTER XII 


TRANSATLANTIC 

Well-meaning friends—I become engaged to be married— 
My wedding—What I owe to my wife—Honeymoon— 
Preparations for the Atlantic—-The Heart's Content — 
Anxious days of waiting in Ireland—A favourable weather 
report—Off on a rhumb-line course—I pass over two ships— 
The wind changes—I increase my height—Immersed in 
solid clouds—A Newfoundland fog—Everything an aviator 
would wish to avoid—Hoping against hope—The fog breaks 
—A sudden fear—I strike Newfoundland—On to Halifax— 
I decide not to land—The Bay of Fundy—-The greatest trial 
in my entire experience—A meteorological nightmare— 
Six hours over a hundred and thirty-six miles—I land at 
Pennfield Ridge, New Brunswick—A hospitable welcome— 
I am too exhausted to eat—A day’s rest—My machine— 
Other Westward flyers—An inexpensive trip—An embar¬ 
rassing welcome—New York—I am treated in princely 
style—A few days of the limelight—Colonel Lindbergh— 
Miss Earhart—There never was such hospitality. 

W HEN I returned to England from the 

Cape I was given a warm reception, 
and some of my friends hinted to me that 
I should have a long rest. Three records, they told 
me, were enough to hold, and I would be well-advised 
to rest on my laurels and tempt fate no further. 
Their intentions were kindly, and I appreciated 
that they were only thinking of my well-being. 

237 
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But I could not listen to them. Luck had been with 
me so far, and the programme I had mapped out 
for myself must be carried through to the end. 
Immediately on my return I immersed myself in 
the preliminary plans for my flight across the 
Atlantic. It was my purpose to fly to New York 
and back within four days. How I accomplished 
the first part of my enterprise, and how ill-health 
and the firm entreaties of those nearest to me con¬ 
spired to prevent the completion of the second, will 
be told hereafter. 

The arrangements for my flight were well in 
hand, when an event of much greater significance 
in my life took place. I became engaged to Miss 
Amy Johnson. This is no romantic chronicle, and 
it would be out of place to bare my private emotions 
in what is the story of my adventures in the air. 
But an account of my career cannot fittingly be 
concluded without some reference to the com¬ 
panion without whose courage and advice my 
flight across the Atlantic might never have come to 

fruition. 

I first met my future wife at Brisbane. She was 
at that moment the most-talked-of woman in the 
world, for she had just concluded her flight from 
England to Australia. To me, as a senior Pilot of 
Australian National Airways, fell the honour of 
piloting her from Brisbane to Sydney. I did not 
see or hear from her again until I broke the 
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Australia—England record. She sent me a telegram 
of congratulations from Japan, which meant a 
great deal to me. When I flew to the 
there to greet me, and our acquaintanceship ripened 
into friendship and finally into something closer 
still. I had not long been back in England before 
we were formally engaged, and we were married 
soon after at St. George’s, Hanover Square, as 
quietly as possible. It was not easy, and a certain 
amount of publicity could not be avoided, but on 
the whole the Press and the public showed character¬ 
istic good taste in recognising that there are times 
when one desires above all things to be left in peace. 
We escaped quietly to Scotland, and spent a brief 
honeymoon at Kelburn Castle as the guests of 
Lady Bowden. 

Our honeymoon had of necessity to be brief, for 
the time for my Atlantic enterprise was drawing 
near. We came back to London and I supervised 
arrangements and appraised the beautiful new 
machine which De Havillands had built for me. 
It had taken me some time to decide what sort of 
aircraft I should fly in this attempt, but finally 
I had made up my mind to fly a light aeroplane. 
It was a great temptation to take a heavier machine. 
I should have been certain of success in such an 
aircraft, but it seemed to me that it would prove 
the competency and durability of British workman¬ 
ship so much more fully if I flew a more fragile 


Cape she was 
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machine that I put the temptation on one side. If 
I had realised at the time quite how dangerous 
the flight would prove I am not sure that I should 
have made my decision so readily. But I was 
confident of success in spite of what every one told 
me. I was sure that my many hours of blind 
flying over Kosciusko would serve me in good 
stead for the Newfoundland fog banks. 

She was a beautiful machine, and accorded in 
every way with the design I had desired. She was 
to all intents and purposes a flying petrol tank. 
There was just room for me to squeeze into the 
cockpit ; a larger man would have found it impos¬ 
sible. A hundred and sixty-eight gallons of petrol 
she carried. A tank behind me, with the whole of 
the plane in front of me one huge tank. In the 
wings were two more tanks. I fell in love with her 
the first time I saw her complete. The next problem 
was what name to give her. After much thought 
we decided to call her Heart's Content after a 
town in Newfoundland At last everything was 
complete, and when I tried her out at Stag Lane 
there was nothing with which I could find fault. 

It was now the beginning of August, and my plan 
was to fly if possible on the night of the full moon. 
I leave it to the reader to imagine the heart-burnings 
and difficulties of deciding whether or not to carry 
on with my project now that I was married. Need¬ 
less to say, my wife did her very best to dissuade me. 
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but once I had made it clear that it was too late 
to go back she pluckily accepted my decision and 
did everything in her power to cheer and assist 
me. I went over to Ireland and made my head¬ 
quarters near Portmarnock Strand from which 
I was to commence my flight. There ensued 
long days of waiting, while my nerves became 
more and more sorely tried. My old friend, Paddy 
Saul, who had navigated the Southern Cross when 
Kingsford-Smith flew the Atlantic, prepared a course 
for me and did his best to cheer me up and keep my 
mind away from what was to come. Each day 
I would ask for the latest meteorological forecast 
and the result each day was the same. “ Not to-day, 
Jim. I’m afraid it’ll have to be to-morrow.” As 
day succeeded day I became more and more on 
edge and I could see that if I did not go at once 
I should not be fit to go at all. I was quite unable to 
concentrate on anything ; I could not even finish 
a cigarette. At last they came to me with good 
news. I could go that day. I said good-bye to 
my wife and left at once. It was August 1 8th, 1932. 
I took off from Portmarnock Strand at half-past 
eleven in the forenoon. She left the ground without 
difficulty, and I was off across Ireland towards 


Galway. I had started my venture ; I was entirely 
confident of success : only one little superstition 
refused to leave my thoughts. I had broken the 


Australia record at the second attempt. 


I had 
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crashed once before I beat the record to the Cape. 
This time there could be no second chance. 

I pushed such thoughts away as best I could and 
flew out due west with a high heart. The clouds 
were low and there was a certain amount of fog and 
mist. I flew low, about fifty feet above the ground, 
and pressed on without experiencing any real 
trouble until I came out over the coast line of 
Galway and finally said good-bye to Ireland at 
Golan Head, one hundred and seventy miles from 
Dublin. So far, so good. This part of the journey 
had been accomplished in one hour and forty-seven 
minutes. From there I struck out to sea, steering 
a rhumb-line constant magnetic course of two 
hundred and eighty-seven and a half degrees. This 
is an unusual practice in aerial navigation for flights 
of such a distance, a great circle course being more 

commonly adopted. 

For the first four or five hours light northerly 
winds prevailed, and the sky was seven-tenths 
covered, with the clouds increasing in height to two 
thousand feet. I allowed approximately three to four 
degrees to counteract any southerly drift from my 
course and flew very low, thirty to fifty feet above 
the surface of the water. When, five hundred and 
fifty miles west of Ireland, I passed over the Cunard 
steamship Ascania my feelings can be imagined 

It would still be quite easy to abandon my attemp . 
One could quite well come down, explaining that 
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there was something wrong with the engine ; 
every one would sympathise and my reputation 
and my skin would both be preserved. I waved 
away these idle thoughts for the idea of failure did 
not as yet seriously obtrude upon my mind. 
Twenty-five minutes later I passed over another 
ship, the Beaverbrae. The passengers looked up 
at me and I waved gaily at them though knowing 
that no one could see. I went on strangely heart¬ 
ened, not only by the sight of my fellow-men, but 
by the fact that both these ships were shown on my 
shipping chart, and thus afforded a check on my 
estimated position. The wind had changed now and 
continued west-north-west of light velocity, some 
ten to fifteen miles an hour, as I flew on into the 
sunset. With the dying of the sun the clouds 
thickened and eventually were down to about 
two hundred feet above the sea. Now it was almost 
impossible to keep the water in view and the 
difficulties of the crossing were beginning. I was 
afraid that the changes in barometric pressure might 
make my altimeter register incorrectly. Flying 
as I was at fifty feet such an event could only have 
resulted in my hitting the water. I climbed up 
through the clouds to about two thousand five 
hundred feet and continued on my true course, 
allowing no drift for the next few hours. I managed 
to fly between two layers of clouds, and at rare 
intervals the moon, that night just past its full. 
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would shine through and alleviate the blackness. 
Then it began to rain to add to my troubles, but 
I was making good progress so far, and I was quite 
content. Round about midnight I became sus¬ 
picious that the direction and strength of the wind 
had altered somewhat, and I climbed down through 
the clouds in the hope of checking my drift. It was 
impossible. I came as low as four hundred feet, 
but found myself immersed in solid clouds. There 
was nothing for me to do but to climb back again 
to two thousand feet and carry on along the same 
course, hoping for the best. Two hours later I 
climbed down again, but once more the clouds were 
too much for me. 

I began to get slightly nervous, for I was very 
anxious not to miss Cape Race on the south of 
Newfoundland with the possibility of running on 
parallel with Nova Scotia, Maine and Connecticut. 
Accordingly I decided to take no chances and allow 
seven degrees to the north for the rest of the night. 
Some four and a half hours before daybreak I ran 
into the dense fog that immerses the Grand Banks 
off the coast-line of Newfoundland throughout 
the summer months. It is impossible to describe 
a Newfoundland fog. Paddy Saul had given me 
a graphic description of what he himself had 
experienced but I had taken his story with a 
pinch of salt. Now I was at grips with the real 
thing ; I knew he had not underestimated its 
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nature. For the last four hours of the sea crossing 
I experienced everything that an aviator would 
rather avoid. Flying by instrument alone, seeing 
neither the sea nor the sky, there were only the 
flames from the stub exhaust pipe of the engine to 
comfort me. The tips of the wings were totally 
invisible, and I could scarcely see to read my instru¬ 
ments. At last I realised the immensity of the 
project I had so lightly undertaken, and I found 
myself wondering whether the realisation had come 
too late. I could only press on, straining my eyes 
in vain, hoping against hope that all would be well. 
My head ached, and I began to feel physically sick. 
The length of the crossing was telling on me, and 
I felt the drowsy numbness that I had experienced 
so often in my earlier flights beginning to attack 
me with ever-increasing force. Thus I flew on, 
philosophically resigned to the worst, but still 
hoping faintly that a miracle might happen that 
would see me through. 

As an instance of the characteristics of a New¬ 
foundland fog let me briefly quote the experience of 
two airmen who set out the week after I had landed 
in New York to try and fly the Atlantic from West 
to East. Immersed in the dense black fog, they 
attempted to climb above the clouds. Up and up 
they went until at last the fog became less dense. 
They congratulated themselves too soon, for they 
ran into a storm of fierce blinding rain, the intensity 
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of which was such that their great machine was 
beaten down and they crashed, completely wrecking 
their aeroplane. They may count themselves for¬ 
tunate to have encountered such conditions and 
retained their lives. If I had encountered such 
weather I shudder to think of what would have 


happened. My gallant little machine would have 
had little chance against such a hailstorm. 

These conditions continued until 6.44 a.m., 
G.M.T., when the fog suddenly broke. My heart 
leapt at once as I thought that after all there 
was a chance of safety. I could not control my 
feelings as I saw at last the welcome light of 
the moon. From the deepest pessimism my 


spirits leapt at 
was the moon 


once to optimistic heights. Here 
; I could now relax. Surely the 


worst must now be over. The wings of my machine. 


so long enveloped, came back into view and it was 
possible to continue flying in a normal manner, 
no longer by instruments alone. It was as if a 
great weight had been lifted from my eyes, and as 
the minutes went on I found the strain upon them 
growing less and less. On I went now flying above 
clouds, a test which provided no difficulties after 


encountering such a fog. 

But I had little notion how close I was to the 

course I had set myself to follow. I decided to climb 

down once more to test the strength and direction 

of the wind. It will be remembered that I was 
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allowing seven degrees to the north to counteract 
what I believed to be southerly drift. As I came 
down I felt a sudden plucking at my heart. Per¬ 
haps my judgment had been altogether at fault, 
and I had run to the north far out of my course. 
Instinct told me that I could not be far wrong, but 
it will be understood how subject to sudden on¬ 
slaughts of doubt an aviator becomes when his 
nerves are overstrained. 

Suddenly, to my amazement, I saw in the light 
of the moon, showing through a break in the clouds, 
what was unmistakably a coast-line. I had little 
idea of my exact position, but I knew it must be 
Newfoundland. I was certainly to the north of 
my course and I turned my machine southwards. 
I began to laugh and sing. The Atlantic was 
behind. The worst part of my adventure was 
done and I was as good as at New York. To add 
to my exhilaration I soon made the welcome 
discovery that I had struck land at Grates Point, 
some twenty miles only to the north of the landfall 
I was trying to make. I had made a much faster 
crossing that I had ever in my wildest dreams 
thought possible. From Golan Head to Grates 
Point is a distance of one thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-two miles, and the sea crossing had taken 
me in all but nineteen hours and five minutes. I 
thus averaged well over a hundred miles an hour 
throughout the crossing. Halifax, the capital of 
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Nova Scotia, was my next objective, and in that 
direction I struck my course. 

I became enveloped once more in fog and mist, 
but the fog was rather the London pea-soup kind 
than a specimen of the true Newfoundland type. 

I pressed on certain now that the worst conditions 
were behind and treating this fog as an obstacle of 
no account. I made excellent time to Halifax, 
and passed over it in a clearing of the fog some 
twenty-four hours after leaving Dublin. The fog 
seemed to have a convenient habit of clearing at the 
vital moment when it was essential that I should 
know my position. I took this as an omen of my 
continued good fortune and was emboldened to 
make a decision. 

It had always been my intention if the weather 
conditions proved very bad to land in either New¬ 
foundland or Nova Scotia with the object of refuel¬ 
ling. There I should snatch a little rest and after 
the welcome break press on as soon as possible to 
New York with my energies renewed. If the 
weather had proved such that it was foolhardy to 
go on, then I should come down and wait for better 
weather. I should at all events have made the 
Atlantic crossing, and no one could condemn such 
an action as timid or unreasonable. I know now 
it would have been far the wisest thing to do, but 
as I have explained I was now in the most optimistic 
frame of mind. I had sufficient petrol to enable 
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me to complete the whole flight to New York if I 
kept more or less exactly to my course. The un¬ 
pleasant conditions through which I had made my 
way had only caused me twenty miles of drift and I 
made up my mind to go on to New York. The rest 
would be easy I persuaded myself. It would be 
absurd to sacrifice this glorious chance of reaching 
my objective non-stop. Accordingly I hovered but 
for a moment over Halifax, pulled myself together, 
shook off my drowsiness as best I could, and pressed 

on at full speed. 

I struck a course for the coast-line of New Bruns¬ 
wick intending to follow it down past IVIaine, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut to New York. 
At once I ran into the fog. This crossing over the 
Bay of Fundy was the greatest trial in my entire 
experience. I was so certain that the worst was 
by now behind, that I was continually expecting 
the fog to clear. But as it grew thicker and thicker 
my surprise turned to indignation, and finally to 
something closely akin to fear. The fog was 
absolutely impenetrable, stormy electrical conditions 
prevailed ; and every ingredient of a meteorological 
nightmare beset my path. Time and time again 
I attempted to climb down through the fog in 
the vain hope of recognising my whereabouts. 
Time after time I was forced to climb wearily back 
up into the clouds. I was absolutely baffled. It 
is an unpleasant fact to have to admit, but my 
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sense of direction for once seemed to have let me 
down, and I had not the remotest idea over what 
part of the coast I was flying. I had little oppor¬ 
tunity to give exercise to my powers of location for 
all the while my entire mental and physical 
was concentrated in the attempt to retain full 
control of my machine. She behaved magnificently 
in the conditions, and time and time again when I 
anticipated the worst she would come safely through 
the danger, I knew not how. 

At last there was a temporary clearing in the fog 
and as I looked down I was able to glimpse the 
land beneath me. I realised that I had crossed 
the Bay of Fundy and was over some point in 
New Brunswick. For six solid hours had I toiled 
in that maelstrom and as it ultimately transpired 
in all that time I had covered but a hundred and 
thirty six miles. When it is borne in mind that in 
spite of the difficulties and dangers of the first bout 
of fog before I reached Newfoundland, I had 
managed to average over a hundred miles an hour 
it will be possible to appreciate what the later 
crossing was like. I had been compelled by the 
elements to average a speed of about twenty miles 
an hour in a machine that was comfortably capable 

of a hundred and thirty. 

I looked at my petrol and discovered that the 

supply I had would not be sufficient to allow of 
my reaching New York. The weather ahead 
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looked as bad as that through which I had just 
penetrated. I was physically overwrought and I 
knew that my nerves could stand the strain no 
longer. If I went on I could not reach my ultimate 
objective. Here, at any rate, it seemed as though 
the conditions for a moment would allow of my 
making a landing. I knew that it would be fool¬ 
hardy to press once more into the fog armed with 
insufficient petrol to reach the final goal. I peered 
down in the hope of finding a likely landing place. 
After cruising about for a few moments I saw what 
appeared to be a suitable field and made a three- 
point landing on American territory thirty hours 
and fifteen minutes after leaving Dublin. I was 
quite exhausted and although I was naturally dis¬ 
appointed at being unable to reach New York it 
was with mixed feelings that I climbed down from 
my ’plane. It was good, so good, to stand once more 
on solid earth. It was good to know that for a few 
more hours at least I should be spared the nervous 
strain of wondering what was coming to me next. 
The prospect of a night’s rest and something to 
drink was very good. 

I pensively lit a cigarette and looked round for 
any signs of human habitation. I saw a blurred 
figure coming towards me which resolved itself 
as it approached into the form of a stocky middle- 
aged man of about forty-five. He was evidently 
of the farming class, and I took an instinctive 
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liking to him. He asked me where I had come from 
and whether I had hurt myself, apparently assuming 
that I had crashed. I smiled wryly, for I was 
rather proud of the landing I had made, and my 
little machine herself was in as good condition as 
when we had started. I assured him faintly that 
I was feeling quite well. I was feeling far too 
exhausted to conduct a conversation. When, how¬ 
ever, he repeated his question as to where I had 
come from I could not help seizing the golden 
opportunity. I said in a quiet and nonchalant 
tone : “ I’ve just flown from Ireland.” I waited 
with a smile to see what effect my words would 
produce. But they had entirely the reverse effect 
to that which I had anticipated, for the farmer 
merely ejaculated “ Oh yeah ? ” and repeated his 
question. It took me a moment or two to convince 
him that I wasn’t trying to be funny but when 
once he was assured of my earnestness he became 
most hospitable. He took me back to his farm, 
and caused an enormous meal to be got ready, in 
spite of my protestations. I tried to eat something 
out of courtesy, for I had no wish to offend his 


But try as I could my exhaustion was 

I 


hospitality 

such that it was a physical impossibility to eat 


was incredibly thirsty, and I managed to consume 
about half a dozen cups of strong tea. All that I 
wanted then was that my kind hosts would give me 
a bed and let me sleep away my exhaustion. My 
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machine was safely housed, and I fell instantly 
into a long deep sleep. 

The next day the conditions were no better. 
The news of my arrival seemed to have been cir¬ 
culated over the globe and as soon as I awoke I was 
inundated by messages and cables congratulating 
me or asking me to do one thing or another. I 
received a message of congratulation from the 
Prime Minister, Lord Londonderry and Lord 
Wakefield, and many of my friends were kind 
enough to send me cables. I was enabled also to 
talk with my wife by transatlantic telephone 
and assure her that although tired I was other¬ 
wise quite well. It was suggested that I should 
fly to Montreal that day to an Air Pageant, 
and there was some talk of my going over to 
Ottawa where the Imperial Conference was then 
in session. But the weather was as bad as it had 
been on the previous day, and I did not feel inclined 
to risk my life once more with no vital object in 
view. Accordingly I spent that day as quietly as 
I could, endeavouring to concentrate my energies 
for the flight to New York. By the evening I felt 
calmer and less jumpy, and I thought that with a 
little rest I should be fit to carry out the second 
part of my programme. 

First of all, however, I must fly on to New York, 
and next morning after thanking my hosts for their 
hospitality I went to inspect my machine. I could 
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find no fault in her, and set out with a high heart 

to New York. Down along the coast-line I flew, 

iti conditions so pleasant that they contrasted 

strangely with those I had so recently experienced, 

and I made New York in good time without 
incident or mishap. 

Before I proceed to describe my reception at 
New York it may be of interest if I set out a few 
facts with regard to my machine. It was lighter 
and lower-powered than any other aircraft which 
has crossed the North Atlantic. It was similar to 
the ordinary three-seater light monoplane which is 
generally used for touring in this country except that 
the necessity for fitting extra petrol tanks had of 
course converted it into a single seater. The North 
Atlantic has been flown from East to West on three 
previous occasions. In April 1928, Captain Kohl, 

Baron Huenefeld, and Commandant Fitzmaurice 

£ 

had flown from Dublin to Greeney Island, New¬ 
foundland, in the Bremen in thirty-six and a 
half hours. In June 1930 Air Commodore Sir 
Charles Kingsford-Smith in company with Messrs. 
Van Dyke, Stanage, and Saul had flown from 
Portmarnock to Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, 
in the Southern Cross, making the journey in thirty 
hours and twenty-eight minutes. Lastly in Septem¬ 
ber of 1930 Captain Costes and Monsieur Bellonte 
had flown direct from Paris to New York in their 
famous machine The Question Mark . That journey 
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occupied thirty-seven hours seventeen minutes. 
This flight of mine however had certain original 
features inasmuch as it set up four new records. It 
was the first solo flight across the Atlantic from 
East to West. It was the first crossing of the North 
Atlantic in a light aeroplane. It was the longest 
duration flight in a light aeroplane, and it was 
also the fastest crossing from East to West. It 
will be remembered that I had struck Newfound¬ 
land only nineteen hours and five minutes after 
leaving Ireland. To make these comparisons is 
somewhat invidious, but as facts may definitely have 
interest as they show the vast strides which aeroplane 
endeavour has made in the last few years. 

My engine was the standard one hundred and 
twenty horse-power Gipsy III four cylinder inverted 
air-cooled engine. The engine was equipped with 
a dual petrol pump, for never since I crashed at 
Minieh on my first flight to the Cape have I flown 
a machine with a single petrol pump. Captain 
Kohl crossed the Atlantic in a machine with a 
three hundred and ten horse-power engine, while 
Kingsford-Smith’s was six hundred and The Question 
Mark six hundred and fifty horse-power. 

The normal weight of a Puss Moth machine is 
one thousand one hundred and seventy pounds. 
The tare weight of the Heart's Content , with the 
extra tankage and after certain parts had been 
strengthened amounted to only one thousand one 
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hundred and sixteen pounds. Someone has calcu¬ 
lated that the petrol lifted into the air weighed one 
thousand two hundred and fifteen pounds, the oil 
fifty-three pounds, and myself one hundred and 
seventy pounds. Of the petrol forty gallons was 
carried in the two wing tanks and the remaining 
one hundred and twenty-eight gallons was carried 
in the tanks in front of and behind me. The 
machine flies about twenty-five miles to the gallon 
when I am cruising along at one hundred miles an 
hour or thereabouts, so that in still air the Heart's 
Content had a range of well over four thousand miles 
and an endurance of over forty hours. That I was 
forced to come down, owing, amongst other reasons, 
to a diminishing petrol supply after only thirty 
hours of flying shows how far removed from still 
air were the conditions through which I came. 

A great deal of capital has been made out of the 
fact that the cost of this flight was so little. I have 
not gone into the exact figures myself, but I am 
told that an English newspaper has estimated the 
cost at ten pounds six shillings and threepence for 
petrol and fifteen shillings for engine oil, making a 
total of eleven pounds one shilling and threepence in 
all. Those figures I should say are roughly correct. 
The American paper, the Hero-Digest , says what 
I have to say on this subject very adequately. 
“ The cost of the trip was about sixty-five dollars for 
gasoline and oil, equivalent approximately to mini- 
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mum first-class steamer fare for a ten-day trans¬ 
atlantic voyage thirty years ago, and half the 
minimum first-class fare on suirace ships to-day. 
His purpose in making the journey in his little 
’plane was to prove the present-day feasibility of 
flying the Atlantic with pay-load. With times 
improving, there will presently be pay-loads to be 
flown at profitable rates, when he and any other 
capable 

editor then goes on to remark, “ Soon after landing 
in New York Captain ! ! \sic\ Mollison made several 
transatlantic telephone calls. Unless the charges 
were foregone out of compliment to him, it probably 
cost him more real money to send his voice from 
America to England than it had cost him to bring 
himself from England to America. One hundred 
and forty-two gallons of gasoline and several gallons 
of oil will run a new Ford car less than three thou¬ 
sand miles, assuming that the car makes twenty miles 
to the gallon. Mollison travelled more than three 
thousand miles on his hop. Obviously air-travel 
is cheaper than fliwering.” I am afraid I cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of his figures but the senti¬ 
ment is all right. His final remark on the subject is 
this : “ Took a Scotchman like Mollison to do it 
economically. Wait, now, till Harry Lauder flies 
from Edinburgh to New York for sixpence ! ** Of 
one thing I, at any rate, am certain, and that is 
that the trip cost me little or nothing. There 

R 


pilots are ready to carry them. 


/ / 


1 he 


was 
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a great deal of talk in the newspapers about a ten- 
shilling note which I am alleged to have taken over 
to America with me and to have brought back 
intact. I am not going to say that that is absolutely 
accurate but I must say that never before had I 
realised the true extent of American hospitality. 

The welcome I had received at Pennfield Ridge 
had been in all respects most friendly. After 
resting, as I have told, for a few hours at the farm 
I was motored off to St. John and given a civic 
welcome. Civic welcomes are all very well, for they 
have a certain dignity and do not require too 
much in the way of response from an exhausted 
man. But I also received an unofficial and much 
more thorough welcome from the local public. 
But I was so tired that I felt conscious that I was 
unable to suitably express my appreciation in my 
demeanour. 

As I circled over Roosevelt Field Aerodrome, 
Long Island, that Sunday, I could see thousands of 
people below. I knew that I was going to have a 
great welcome. I felt rather frightened. If it 
was going to be anything like my welcome at St. 
John it was going to be embarrassing however 
pleasant. I circled the field twice, came slowly 
down, and made my landing. As I taxied slowly 
over the asphalt runway the crowd made a rush 
towards my machine. Fortunately the aerodrome 
had been thoroughly policed and the people were 
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kept well away. The noise was fearful with the din 
of motor-car horns and loud speakers booming 
from every quarter of the field. I felt that my 
nerves would go again if I had to go through a lot 
of this. The police managed to keep the people 
away, but they put me on the top of a motor-car to 
receive an official welcome from the City’s reception 
committee. They seemed to want me to make a 
speech. I just told them the two facts that were 
uppermost in my mind. I told them how tired I 
was feeling and I told them how glad I was to be 
there. My few words went down better than I had 
expected, and they did not bother me to continue. 
They must have realised that I wasn’t in a fit 
condition for making speeches, and my dirty 
crumpled suit told them better than I could of the 
nature of my flight. 

They presented me with the medal of the City of 
New York, and I made the personal acquaintance of 
the Mayor, to whom I handed an official letter 
of greeting from the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
Those few days in New York were very hectic. 
They really made me feel that I was some¬ 
body. Whenever I entered an hotel or restaurant 
Union Jacks would be hung up along the fa£ade. It 
makes me smile in retrospect. They allocated a 
high-powered car for my special convenience and 
whenever I went out, the motor-cycle escort 
would blow their sirens and the crowds would 
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obediently scatter. As a small boy in Glasgow, I 
often thought what fun it must be to drive a fire 
engine. Now I know what it is like. I was quite 
right. It is fun, great fun. 

I was introduced to every one who mattered in 
New York, and they all treated me with the 
greatest kindness. 

The most important event of my stay in New 
York took place on the Tuesday, when a meeting 
was arranged between Colonel Charles Lindbergh 
and myself. If anyone had asked me to name the 
individual I should be not only most proud but most 
interested to meet I should have had no hesitation 
in naming him. Apart from the interest of 
any conversation with him there were certain 
matters which I desired seriously to discuss. 
When I had landed exhausted in New Brunswick, 
and had been unable to make New York that day, 
my plans for the return flight within three or 
four days had automatically gone by the board. 
I knew that my nerves would not stand the strain 
of a second such flight without a few days of rest. 
]VIy physique would not be equal to the strain of 
an immediate return and one cannot for ever fly 
exclusively on one’s nerves. I was determined to 
fly back as soon as I was able and this was the first 
matter I wanted to discuss with Colonel Lindbergh. 
The value of his advice could not be over-estimated. 

Here was the man who alone could tell me from 
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experience of the conditions of a solo crossing from 
West to East. Here was the man who had accom¬ 
plished a solo flight in a machine most closely 
approximating to mine, for the flight which caught 
the world’s imagination was made in an aeroplane 
of only two hundred and twenty horse-power. 

The second point which I was anxious to discuss 
was the prospects of the Atlantic as a field for civil 
aviation. We met in secret at the Park Avenue 
house of Mr. A. F. Carter. Ever since the tragic 
death of his first son Colonel Lindbergh has shunned 
publicity in any form. I was charmed by his 
candour and by the boyishness of his manner and 
was keenly interested as we compared notes of our 
respective flights. Our routes appeared, as we 
compared our data, to have been very nearly 
identical, except that Colonel Lindbergh had used 
a great-circle course while I had endeavoured to 
adhere to a rhumb-line. Our conclusions about the 
future of civil aviation, however, were more or 
less conventional. 

Another transatlantic aviator whom I was most 
interested to meet again was Miss Amelia Earhart, 
the wife of Mr. Putnam, one of New York’s fore¬ 
most publishers. Miss Earhart has twice crossed the 
Atlantic and the second occasion, as will be remem¬ 
bered, was as recently as this May, when flying solo 
in a six hundred h.p. machine she crossed successfully 
from West to East and landed safely somewhere in 
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Londonderry. She told me in glowing terms of the 
hospitality she had received in London, while I count¬ 
ered by assuring her that there were no hosts to beat 
the Americans. With her also I discussed the possi¬ 
bilities of Atlantic flying as a commercial proposi¬ 
tion, and we reluctantly came to the conclusion that 
it was scarcely practicable at present. The weather 
is a factor with which it is impossible to reckon, and 
with which the machines of the present time cannot 
with certainty contend. 

It would be idle to endeavour to give a character - 
sketch of each of the charming Americans I 
met ; suffice it to say that there was never such 
hospitality, and never, I believe, a more grateful 
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Plans for the return—The weather experts are against me—My 
machine in perfect condition—Why West to East is perhaps 
easier—I am very confident—Ill-fated attempts to cross the 
Atlantic—Always wait for the weather—How Atlantic 
flying may be brought into disrepute—Better conditions— 
I start the return flight—Fog over Rockland—Forced land¬ 
ing in a New Brunswick field—Cablegrams beseeching me 
to abandon the flight—I carry on—Across the Bay of Fundy 
—Thunderstorm over Cape Breton Island—Four hours 
over a storm-swept area—I land, defeated, in an open 
meadow — Sydney — Dr. O’Neill — I am determined — 
Cablegrams—Telephone appeals—A very difficult decision 
—I give in — I know I was right—Quebec—The Empress 
of Britain —Amy meets me at Cherbourg—Reception at 
Southampton and Waterloo—Home again—My future 

plans—A holiday at first—Then -?—The future of 

commercial aviation—Three main principles—If the flights 
I have made have in any way assisted aviation, then I am 
more than satisfied. 


B UT although I was enjoying myself so much, 

the thought of the flight home was always at 
the back of my mind. Although my plans 
for the return within four days had been abandoned, 
I was determined to fly back as soon as the weather 
made it possible, for whether it was after two days 
in New York or after a week in that city would 

263 
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make no appreciable difference to my mental and 
physical fitness. I must either return at once or 
put off my attempt until the September full moon. 
It never occurred to me to adopt the latter course 
for that would involve a complete departure from 
the programme I had set out to fulfil. Circumstances 
had compelled me to abandon the exact fulfilment 
of my plans, but it was up to me to keep to my word 
as nearly as possible. 

With these thoughts in my mind, I enquired 
each day what were the weather conditions over the 
Atlantic. I was continually in the closest touch with 
Dr. James Kimball of the United States Weather 
Bureau. Each day I would plead to be allowed to 
take off once more, but each day he told me that 
the weather conditions were impossible and advised 
me strongly to delay my attempt. At first I tried 
to live as quietly as possible—to snatch some rest. 
But every one was so kind to me that it was impos¬ 
sible to refuse hospitality without appearing dis¬ 
courteous. It was just as well, for whenever I was 
left to myself thoughts of the return flight would 
obtrude on my mind, and the strain of waiting was 
already beginning to tell on my nerves. Accord- 
ingly, each day after I had received the bad news of 
the weather, I would leave my hotel and spend 
the day in an endless round of action, endeavour¬ 
ing at all costs to keep back the bogey of 
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But although I was indignant and impatient at 
being thus compelled continually to postpone the 
completion of my flight the idea of defeat never 
entered my head. I had accomplished what was 
by far the greater hazard and so long as I was 
physically capable of making the attempt there was 
no chance of my machine letting me down. As 
soon as I arrived in America the engineers had 
subjected the Heart’s Content to the most thorough 
scrutiny, and the following cable which was sent 
off to De Havilland’s shows clearly enough how 
wonderfully she had withstood the strain. “ Our 
engineers in New York report Mollison’s Puss Moth 
and Gipsy engine in perfect condition. Appear¬ 
ance as if flown fifty miles. No replacement 
required. Oil-gauge at St. Johns, New Brunswick, 
showed consumption for thirty hours only three 
and a quarter gallons. Machine now ready for 
return flight.” 

The West to East passage is well known to be a less 
difficult proposition than the flight in the other 
direction. I have no desire to minimise the achieve¬ 


ments of the skilful pilots who have flown eastwards, 
but they would not hesitate to admit that there are 
three factors which make an attempt less dangerous 
from that direction. Firstly, an eastward flyer has 
almost invariably the benefit of following winds, 
and this consideration plays an important part in 
the speed of the crossing. It is the same thing, as I 
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have told before, in Iraq, where the flyer from 
Australia to England has to fly into the wind while 
the pilot bound outward is usually helped by a 
following breeze. Then, again, the westward flyer 
has to contend with the Newfoundland fog when he 
is already drowsy and in no condition to tackle the 
greatest test of his flight. The eastward flyer is 
able to negotiate the stiffest hurdle while his 
physical resources are as yet untapped and his 
mind ever on the alert to combat each new 
difficulty. 

With these considerations in mind I was as certain 
of success as ever I have been. But it has never been 
part of my philosophy to take an unnecessary risk. 
Death cometh soon or late—we must be ready to 
meet it when we find it, but I have never seen the 
advantage of meeting it half-way. I have never 
undertaken a flight unless I have been rationally 
persuaded of its ultimate success. I always go into 
the matter as thoroughly as possible for months 
ahead, and endeavour to provide against every 
contingency that might result in disaster. I was 
physically not at my best, and I knew that I should 
have to fly back to England on my nerves alone. 
But I was perfectly certain that if the weather was 
favourable I should experience no difficulty in 
doing this. Equally well did I know that if the 
weather was unfavourable my little machine would 

stand no chance. I had had to wait for a week in 
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Ireland before the conditions were favourable and 
equally must I resign myself to waiting in New 
York. My Scotsman’s instinct coupled with the 
experience I had gained over Newfoundland, made 
it unthinkable to risk the success of my project, 
and not less my own life against the advice of the 
weather experts. 

And so day succeeded day while I waited chafing 
in New York, hoping eagerly for the good news 
that did not come. I had been three days in New 
York when two attempts were made to fly from 
West to East. It was with a heavy heart that I read 
that night that they had started. Had I been right 
in waiting ? Perhaps the weather experts had been 
at fault. 

Events, unfortunately, showed my wisdom in 
awaiting the permission of the weather experts. 
Clyde Lee and John Bochkon set out that day in 
a Stinson monoplane, the Green Mountain Boy , 
hoping to fly from New York to Oslo. They had 
intended to make Harbour Grace that night but 
they ran into the Newfoundland fog and were 
compelled to land in fog and rain near Bergeo. 
Next day they continued to Harbour Grace in 
safety, and took off on August 25th for Oslo. They 
have never been heard of since. 

The other machine, the Etta Jennick , had a 
slightly more fortunate history. It was a Bellanca 
monoplane, manned by two Norwegians, Karl Peter- 
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son and Thor Solberg, and Oslo was their objective 
also. They left New York that day but ran into the 
fog south of Newfoundland and crashed at Darby’s 
Harbour, Paradise Sound, some seventy-five miles 
south-west of Harbour Grace. I understand that 
they themselves were not injured, but their 
machine was totally wrecked. The Atlantic had 
won again. The news of these disasters did not 
make very cheerful reading, even though they 
did incidentally show the wisdom of my decision. 
I did not know any of these men, but I feel sure they 
would have had a good chance of success if they 
had possessed the patience to wait for better weather. 
Atlantic flying is not so easy that a pilot can afford 
to snap his fingers at the elements. One of the 
greatest disadvantages of successful ocean flights is 
that it has tempted unpractised persons—I am not 
saying for a moment that this applies to the pilots 
I have just named—to seek a name for themselves 
under the mistaken impression that nothing is 
required but courage. 

It is unkind to speak harshly of the dead, but 
I am only voicing the opinions of the aviation world 
in saying that there have been too many flights of 
this nature. Inexperienced pilots who set out to 
beat the Atlantic insufficiently prepared and little 
knowing what they have to encounter can do noth¬ 
ing but bring Atlantic flying into disrepute. It 
is only a pilot of experience, versed in every 
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method of escaping difficulties, who can get the 
most out of his machine and successfully demon¬ 
strate its capability. There is a growing movement 
in America to check ocean flying by a tyro, and the 
sentiment has my entire support. There should, in 
my opinion, be some test of efficiency propounded, 
and intending ocean flyers should not be allowed 
to commence their hazardous enterprises until the 
authorities are fully satisfied of their ability to 
succeed. 

When the news of the loss of the Green Mountain 
Boy came through to New York I was still eagerly 
anticipating departure. Twice I went down to the 
aerodrome and warmed up my machine. Each 
time the weather forecast, though hopeless in the 
morning, had given promise of better conditions 
by the end of the day ; each time, however, I was 
forced to control my impatience as a telegram 
arrived insisting that I should not go that day. My 
machine was left there in the hangar, and I returned 
to New York with a heavy heart. I was continually 
receiving cables from friends in England urging 
me to postpone my return until the next full moon, 
and when I spoke over the transatlantic telephone 
to my wife, she urged me not to return if there was 
any doubt of success. 

Eventually, on Sunday morning August 28th, 
good news came to the hotel. Dr. Kimball was at 
last able to tell me that the conditions were more 
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favourable. I was overjoyed, and immediately 
gave instructions for the Heart's Content to be made 
ready. Within half an hour I had left my hotel 
and was motoring to the airport at Long Island. 
The Mayor’s Reception Committee accompanied 
me to wish me God-speed and many of the good 
friends I had made in New York were waiting at 
the aerodrome to see me off. A round of hand¬ 
shakes and an exchange of farewell messages and 
I clambered into the machine. I thanked them for 
the last time for their hospitality and I was away. 
I taxied across the aerodrome and made a comfort¬ 
able take off. Now for Harbour Grace, and to¬ 
morrow for the journey home. I had left New York 
at midday intending to snatch a brief respite at 
St. John, New Brunswick, that night, and then 
with as little delay as possible to go straight to 
Harbour Grace to refuel. But it was not to be. 
I had been warned that I was likely to encounter 
some fog, but that it would not be of the densest 
nature. Up through Connecticut and Massachu¬ 
setts I flew until I came to New Hampshire. There 
I ran into mist and patches of fog. The fog, 
however, appeared local and I was continually 
bursting through it into clearer conditions. The 
visibility was not good but it was no worse than 
I had been led to expect and I kept confidently 
to my course. If conditions were to be no more 
troublesome than this I should experience no 
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difficulty in making St. John, and if I could 
negotiate the Bay of Fundy once more I should 
make Harbour Grace to schedule. 

I was hugging the coast-line as I flew, but as I 
pressed on into Maine the visibility grew worse and 
worse until sea and land were indistinguishable. 
Finally, over Rockland I ran into an impenetrable 
belt of fog. It was much denser than I had 
anticipated, and the visibility was as bad as ever it 
had been on my recent flight. Once more I had to 
rely entirely on my instruments and trust that my 
calculations would not be at fault. For two hours 
I drove on through the fog, keeping up a good pace, 
but always tormented by the thought that I might 
have missed my course. At last I assumed that if 
my calculations were correct I must be somewhere 
in New Brunswick. I slowed down and cruised 
round tentatively for some time, hoping to strike 
a clear patch in the fog. I cruised meditatively 
here and there for what seemed an endless time, 
straining my eyes in the hope of catching a glimpse 
of the ground. I came as low as I dared, but, as 
before, I was unwilling to trust too much to my 
altimeter, and when the minutes passed and still 
nothing could be seen I became annoyed. I had 
almost made up my mind to chance everything and 
come right down to make a landing through the fog, 
when all at once I found that I could see the ground. 
There was a large field below me, and I made up 
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my mind to land at once. Every second was vital 
for the fog was likely to thicken again at any 
moment. Down I came, eagerly looking out to 
scan the surface of the field, and made my landing. 
All was well for there was good solid earth beneath 
the machine. It had been an anxious moment, for 
the slightest damage to the Heart's Content would 
have been a calamity, spelling more long weary 
days of waiting. 

The farmer came out to meet me, looking very 
surprised, but he seemed to know all about me and 
helped me in every possible way. I asked my 
exact locality and he told me that I was about 
eighteen miles from St. John. This was good news 
for it showed that I was very little out of my course. 
I went down into the village and telephoned to 
St. John for a motor-car which took me to an hotel. 
It was extraordinary to think that it was only eight 
or nine days since I had been there last. The 
crowded events of the past week and the constant 
strain of waiting made me feel as though I had been 
in America a month. 

Next day, just as I was preparing to take off 
for Harbour Grace, a long cablegram arrived. It 
was from my wife. She begged me to abandon 
my attempt, urging the consideration upon me 
that it would be foolish to fail now after having 
done so much. I was not to go on unless I was 
certain of success in my own mind. I knew the 
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worry I must be causing those at home, but I knew 
that I could do it, and I took off once more. I 
had been informed that the fog extended over 
a wide area, but by this time I was impatient 
of weather reports and decided to risk the con¬ 
ditions. 

When I left Nerepis, St. John, I was feeling very 
tired, but I was compelled to concentrate all my 
energies at the beginning of the flight, for my 
first trip that day would have to be across the Bay 
of Fundy. The fog was dense, but the atmospheric 
conditions were not of the terrible nature which I 
had encountered before. I made good time and 
reached the eastern coast-line of Nova Scotia, having 
averaged about a hundred miles an hour. Up over 
land I flew, intending to make Cape Breton Island 
and drive across the Cabot Strait to Newfound¬ 
land. 

The conditions over Nova Scotia were definitely 
better and it seemed as though I was destined to 
have one pleasant day’s flying at last. But when 
I came on towards the Strait of Canso, which 
separates Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island, I ran 
into a violent thunderstorm. It may be that my 
nerves were by now too frayed, and I may imagine 
the violence of that storm to have been greater than 
it was. However that may be, it is an experience 
I shall not forget. I was beaten here and there by 
the violence of the storm, blowing not at a uniform 
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speed but in localised squalls of terrific intensity, 

and the machine was nearer to being out of 

control than ever she had been in the Bay of 
Fundy. 

For nearly four hours I was flying over a storm¬ 
striving 

mechanically to keep the machine in check, and 
knowing above all things an overmastering desire 
for rest. The noise of my engine, which as a rule 
I scarcely notice save automatically to detect any 
flaw in its beat, began to get on my nerves. The 
screaming of the storm, as the rain spattered like 
bullets into the cockpit, was becoming too much for 
me. I felt that if this went on for another hour 
I should go mad. 

Suddenly I saw another aeroplane making in 
my direction ; its presence seemed to have no 
significance at first, but soon the thought occurred 
to me that I must be near the aerodrome, and this 
machine might have been sent out to guide me 
down. The more I thought of it the more likely 
it seemed that such should be the case. No one 
would be fighting a storm like this for a lesser 
reason. He was flying lower than I and I 
decided to follow him. The visibility was by 
now very bad and I was not surprised when he 
appeared to be trying to land. As I came down, 
there was no sign of an aerodrome, and I saw that 
he had decided that the best thing to do was to land 


swept area, unconscious ot my surroundings. 
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in the first available field. If I followed him that 
would mean that I should not make Harbour Grace 


that day, but the storm showed no signs of abating 
and I did not feel equal to battling with it any 
longer. Down I came, and landed beside him in 
an open meadow. 

As I had surmised, he had been sent up to look 
for me by the Cape Breton Flying Club and he told 
me that I was a few miles from Sydney, the capital. 
I knew at once that I should have to wait until 


the morning to continue my journey and we set 
out wearily together for the town. Sydney is 

three hundred miles from St. John and three 
hundred and fifty miles short of Harbour Grace. 
Thus in two days I had only covered a distance of 
more than three flying hours short of what I had 
hoped to make in my first day’s flight. When I 



came into Sydney with my new-found friend I was 


feeling very despondent. This was a pretty way to 
start my return flight to England. Nothing seemed 
to have gone right for me and the stages which 
should have been merely preliminary had afforded 
me as much trouble as I had expected the major 
flight to do. I was feeling faint and ill, for I had had 
no food since leaving Nerepis. It is my usual 
practice to carry a few chicken sandwiches or some 
barley sugar for sustinence, and a flask of hot coffee 


to vary the monotony of flying. When I had left 
New York I had anticipated no trouble ; a few 
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hours and I should be at St. John. A meal there 
and on at my leisure to Harbour Grace. But things 
had turned out contrary to my expectations, and 
the unexpected length of the flight that day had 
left me faint with hunger. 

I was glad when we reached the town with the 
prospect of congenial society and a good night’s 
rest. My jaded condition was obvious to those that 
met me, and I was taken at once to the house of a 
Doctor Freeman O’Neill. He kindly offered to 
act as my host and I willingly placed myself in his 
charge. He immediately took a serious view of my 
state of health, and told me bluntly that I was not, 
in his opinion, in a fit state to carry on with my 
project. I told him that my nerves had been 
frayed before, and that I intended fulfilling 
my plans. He gently endeavoured to persuade 
me but I was adamant, and there the matter was 
left for the night with each of us equally 
determined. 

His next act probably saved my life. Acting 
with resolution and decision, he sent over a cable 
to England without my knowledge. In this he 
said that it would be foolhardy for me to attempt to 
carry on in view of the state of my nervous system, 
adding that he considered that my flight from 
New York had seriously accentuated the strain. 
This was a clever move of his, for while there was 
no chance of my yielding to his entreaties, that 
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cable produced results which ended in his ultimately 
getting his own way. 

My wife sent me a long and very touching cable¬ 
gram, urging me at all costs to abandon the attempt, 
and later reiterated the same advice over the tele¬ 
phone. I told her how sorry I was to be causing 
her such anxiety, but explained how much I wanted 
to fly back. 

Immediately after this conversation another cable¬ 
gram arrived. This was from Lord Wakefield. 
“ In the interests of the nation and of British avia¬ 


tion,” he wrote, “ I most strongly advise you to 
abandon this flight.” I owe a lot to Lord Wake¬ 
field, for without his help I should never have been 
able to start my career as a record flyer. He 
provided me with the machine in which I flew 
from Australia, and played a very large part in 
making possible my flight to the Cape. Advice 
from him then was not to be lightly disregarded. 
I owed him much consideration, and his cablegram, 
coupled with the conversation with my wife, set 
me wavering. I could not help seeing the force of 
their arguments, for if the human element were to 


give way and my return flight fail owing to my own 
physical debility it might be thought quite unjustly 
that it was my machine that had let me down, and 


all the enhanced reputation of British workmanship 

gained by my former crossing would be gone for 
nothing. 
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Other considerations, however, made me hesitate 
before making a decision of this magnitude. The 
weather reports showed that I should still encounter 
fog if I pushed on from Sydney to Harbour Grace, 
but that thereafter a south-westerly wind would be 
continuous across the Atlantic. If I proceeded at 
my leisure to Harbour Grace, going slowly and by 
easy stages, I could rest there until the September 


full moon and take off with my energies recuper¬ 
ated. Of course this would of necessity involve a 
long period of waiting which might once more 
tell heavily on my nerves. I was still in a quandary 
as to what was the best decision to make when I 
had a further cablegram which enabled me to make 
my mind up finally. This was from a personage 
whose name I am not at liberty to disclose, but it 
added much weight to those I had received before. I 
had received many that day, several from persons 
with whom I was unacquainted, and it had touched 
me deeply to read messages from strangers expressing 
concern for my safety. This last cablegram turned 
the scale. I was tired of arguing with myself. The 
moment had come for decision. I went to my host, 
told him that he had won, and threw in my 
hand. I could only hope that the public would not 
be disappointed with me ; had they known the state 
of my health and the urgent persuasion to which 
I had been subjected, they must have sympathised 
with my decision. 
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Once I had definitely made up my mind, I felt 
a new man. It was as if a great weight had been 
lifted from my brain, and trivial little things 
ceased to irritate me any more. My nerves were 
a-jangle no longer, and for the first time I felt at 
ease. For the rest of that day I lost interest in 
everything, and left it to others to make the 
arrangements for my return to England. On the 
whole I must admit that my feelings were rather 
more of relief than of disappointment, but I en¬ 
deavoured as best I could to push the whole matter 
from my mind. It was arranged that I should 
sail in the Empress of Britain on the following 
Saturday. 

I spent an idle Thursday, trying without much 
success to forget, heartened by the news that public 
opinion appeared to acquiesce in my decision. 
I was determined at all costs to fly the Heart's 
Content over to Quebec where I was to embark, and 
demonstrate that whatever my physical condition 
might be I had not forgotten how to fly. Next day, 
accordingly, I took off, and flying through calmer 
weather made the journey in excellent time without 
a hitch. I was given a great reception at Quebec, 
and the kindness of my sympathisers cheered me 


enormously. Perhaps it wasn’t so bad after all. 
It was nice to feel that there were some at any rate 
who did not look upon the end of my flight 
anticlimax. 


as an 
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There is not much to tell of my journey home. 
My fellow-passengers recognised that I was still 
suffering from the after effects of acute nerve 
strain and were kind enough to leave me a great 
deal to myself. 

My wife flew over to Cherbourg to meet me, 
and continued with me to Southampton. 

My reception at Southampton was wonderful. I 
was given a civic reception, and entrained as soon 
as possible for Waterloo. It was good to be back 
in England again among my own people. When 
we arrived at Waterloo my mother and my wife’s 
parents were waiting among the welcoming crowds, 
and we signalised my return by a family reunion 
at my hotel. 

That is the end of my story as far as this volume 
is concerned. What the future will bring is uncer¬ 
tain. It had always been my intention to abandon 
record flying on the successful conclusion of my 
Atlantic flight. Then I should settle down quietly 
in the country, the programme I had set down 
for myself brought to a finale, and retire 
gracefully into obscurity. But I cannot blink my 
eyes to the fact that that programme is still incom¬ 
plete. Had I brought this flight to the finish I had 
intended then my career as a record flyer would have 
been a continuous crescendo, and I could have slipped 
out quietly on the top note. As it is, I cannot 
deny that the conclusion, however thoroughly justi- 
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fled, is to me in some sense an anti-climax. No one, 
whatever his walk of life, is inclined to wind up a 
successful career at twenty-seven. There is a record, 
now in the possession of America, which I should 
dearly like to win for myself, and it is very possible 
that I shall attempt it within the next six months. 
What the record is, I leave the reader to figure 
out for himself. No doubt he will guess and 
guess right. At the moment I write I have matured 
no definite plan. I have carried out four major 
flights during the past year, and I intend to make 
full use of the holiday I think I deserve. I shall 
resume my interrupted honeymoon and spend a 
few months of idleness, mapping out ethereal plans 
for the future. 

As to the future of commercial aviation, it is 
simple to dogmatise. We all know that it will even¬ 
tually displace all other forms of transport for the 
longer distances. The imminence of a transatlantic 
air-service, however, is difficult to predict. It is easy 
enough to indulge in destructive criticisms and 
put forward wild suggestions which at the moment 
are commercially impracticable. It is now more 
than thirteen years since Sir John Alcock and Sir 
A. Whitton-Brown first flew the Atlantic and it 
would seem that progress on this particular route 
has not been very swift. If transatlantic flying is 
ever to be placed on a sound commercial basis 
three principles are to my mind essential to ensure 
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the safety of transport. Firstly, multi-engined 
machines should be used, minimising the chances 
of mishap through mechanical cause. Next, the 
transatlantic aeroplane of the future will have to be 
seaworthy, and each must, of course, be equipped 
with wireless. I had intended to carry wireless 
on my recent flight, but the size of the Heart's 
Content would not allow it. I am convinced, 
however, as a result of my experience that no trans¬ 
atlantic flights should be made without such equip¬ 
ment. So far, so good. If it is possible, as I have 
demonstrated, to fly the Atlantic in safety with 
a light aeroplane, then commercial transport in 
multi-engined amphibians equipped with wireless 
is practicable in theory. But the factor which is, of 
course, the greatest obstacle is the weather. The 
North Atlantic can never become a commercial air¬ 
way so long as atmospheric conditions make flying 
hazardous nine days out of ten during the winter 
months. There is a difficulty which I confess it is 
beyond my powers to solve. I can only suggest as 
a first step that weather forecasts might somehow be 
made more detailed and reliable over thirty-hour 
periods, and that the meteorological departments 
of this country and the United States should 
always be in the closest touch with regard to con¬ 
ditions over this vast stretch of water. The 
possibilities of the alternative South Atlantic route 
should be utilised for such times of the year that 
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the North Atlantic weather would make a con¬ 
tinuous direct service impracticable. 

The future of transport, as I have said, lies 
to a large extent in the air. If the flights I have 
made have in any way assisted aviation, then I am 
more than satisfied. 


THE END 
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